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Socks  are  seamless, 
therefore  perfectly  comfortable 


Unlike  other  socks  they  are  knit  to  fit  and  are  not  stretched  over 
forms.  They  are  durable  because  made  of  best  selected  yams  which  u)e 
make  ourselves.  They  never  fade,  crock  or  lose  their  color  because  our 
dyes  are  pure — the  best,  and  free  from  poisonous  chemicals.  Every  pair 
bearing  our  trade-mark  on  toe  are  warranted  perfect  and  sold 

with  this  understanding.  25c. — 6  pairs  $1.50.  Postpaid  to  any 
address  in  U.  S.  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Styles 

BP  1  Black  and  White  Mixture  out¬ 
side,  Pure  White  Inside 
BP  12  Cardinal  and  Navy  Blue  Mix- 

ii  sari  -  turo  outside.  Cardinal  inside 

38F  10  Navy  Blue,  Embroidered  with  91F  00  Rich  Tan,  Embroidered  with 
— tall  white  figures  small  light  brown  figures 


Styles 

W  Black  with  Natural  Egypt 
Cream  Color  double  soles 
198  9  Black  (Famous  Snowblack) 


Ask  your  Dealer  to  Supply  you  ;  if  he  cannot,  send  direct  l 
Hosiery  Colored  Catalog  ever  published,  sent  free. 

SHAW  STOCKING  CO.,  91  Shaw  St.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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MAKE  MONEY  WRITING 
Stories  and  Articles 

and  articTea”™  lit^Tou'miui1  learn  to  writ 
In  an  up-to-date  style;  ad,  you  mug 
know  the  market  .  A  jewel  would  be  of  ver 


Page-Da  via  School  of  Short-Story  Writing 
Dept.  S  625,  90  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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PAY  VACATION  EXPENSES 


NATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTITUTE. 

I  Bank  Bld’g,  W  ash  lari  aa.  D.  C. 


ARTISTS! 


WRITERS  Do  You  Have  Difficulty 


In  Selling  Your  Work? 

We  aell  Stories,  Poems,  Jokes,  Photos,  Designs,  Illustrations,  etc.,  on  Commission 

THrTkBUYShA?wVLrArSELLS  WOR,|^^enPd*fou™«nt^mIn“lo^“in  whit^iVo"  sreViuen 
THE  BURELL  SYNDICATE.  750  GRAMERCY  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


WE  SONG ~P0EMS fortunesaremadefromthe 

MELVILLE  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  -  53  WEST  28th  STREET.  NEW  YORK.  N 
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PIONEER  MUSIC  PUR.  CO,  £b& 
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SONG-POEMS  SJffi&HS 

Popular  Music  Publlahlng  Cs.  267  Entsrprlss  Bldg.  Cbion 

WRITE  A  AND  MAKE  A  FORTUNE. 

SONG  lraIl?F«S 

SONG 

MW  AIM  Royalty,  Publish  and  Popularise. 
We  Compose  and  Arrange  melody  FREE  or  charge. 

GEO.  JABERG  MUSIC  C0.T60  W.  7th  St..  Cincinnati,  0. 

SONGS  PUBLISHED  ON 
ROYALTY  !!: 

A  B  ERICA  N  MUSIC  CO..  Dept.  C.*»  W.  Stub  Street,  New  Url 

“Twentieth  Century  Revelation  ” 

Mn.  William  HoldenTtt  Orchard  St.,  1W 

SONG -WRITING 

BETTER  THAN  A  GOLD  MINE  IP  TOC  STRIKE  THE 
POPULAR  Till.  OuMiusinns  is  ^improve  sad  publish 

cSTwSi  the  Night*] ^iSs'can FNiing^  Your  Eyebrowi 
With  Mine, '^'^agSkldaoo.'^'^Hoosler  RyF”  Ahmeen,"  etc.. 

ABBT  MUSIC  BUBT.ISHIJfO  CO. 
Landoraf  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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CASH  PRIZE  CONTESTS 

recently  conducted,  and  THOSE  NOW  OPEN  In  which 

$25  for  a  Poem  and  $50  for  a  Story 

will  be  the  leading  prizes ;  and  also  eight  pages  each 
month  of  Criticism.  Comment,  and  Chronicle  of 

THE  CURRENT  SHORT  STORY 


THERE’S  MONEY  IN  IT  FOR  YOU 


Writer’s  Red  Book 


NATIONAL  CORRKBPONDK 


Real  Parisian  Life 


rubbll  through  ghuiZ 
ling—  I  will  sell  them 
at  half  price  as  long  as 
they  last, and  upon  small 
monthly  payments. 

f  Paul  de  Kock 

The  Merriest 
French  Humorist 

i  written  sparkling,  witty,  amusing,  riveting 
rels  — antidotes  for  melancholy.  The  stories, 
rally  translated,  race  merrily  along,  nothing 
acticor  dull ;  as  original  as  Boccaccio,  as  mirthful 
Gil  Bias, morefasctnating  than  SterneorSmollett. 
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LIFE 


The  Prudential 


Secure  a 

Hand  in 
Marriage 
and  you 
must  ar¬ 
range  for  her 
future  welfare. 


IS  THE  BEST  MEDIUM. 


Think  this  over  and  send  for  booklet  showing  cost  of  policy  at  your  age.  If  you 
wish,  you  could  secure  a  policy  payable  in  full  to  your  wife,  or  yourself,  o 
certain  date.  It  will  furnish  Life  In¬ 
surance  from  date  of  issue,  to  date 
of  settlement.  If  you  should  not 
live,  policy  will  be  paid  to  your  wife 


A  Most  Interesting:  Proposi¬ 
tion  to  Married  People 


The  Prudential  Insurance  Co. 

OF  AMERICA. 


A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Original  Short  Stories. 

Copyright,  1906,  by  The  Shortetory  Publishing  Company.  All  rights  reserved. 

who“»£°i».  JUNE,  1906. 


1,  unusual,  fascinating  stories— every 

_ , _ _ _  , _ _  translations,  borrowings,  or  stealings. 

It  pays  nothing  for  the  name  or  reputation  of  a  writer,  but  the  highest  price  on  record  for  Sto¬ 
ries  that  are  Stories,  and  It  pays  not  according  to  length,  but  according  to  strength.  To  receive 
attention,  manuscripts  must  be  sent  unrolled,  fully  prepaid,  and  accompanied  by  addressed 
and  stamped  envelope  for  return.  All  M8S.  are  received  and  returned  at  their  writers'  risk. 
CAUTION.  —  The  entire  contents  of  THE  Black  Cat  are  protected  bn  copyright,  and  publish¬ 
ers  everywhere  are  cautioned  against  reproducing  any  of  the  stories,  either  wholly  or  in  part. 


The  Sign  of  Scorpio.* 

BY  FRANK  LILLIE  POLLOCK. 

’S  unkempt  main  street  was  filled  with 
clouds  of  rich  prairie  dust  as  Reaumur 
;  of  the  little  post-office  with  his  hands 
mail.  Dusty  and  dejected-looking 
rearing  high-horned  saddles,  were  at- 
»  hitching  posts  here  and  there  in  front 
of  the  stores,  along  with  equally  dusty  farm  wagons,  but  there 
were  few  persons  in  sight.  Reaumur  viewed  the  spectacle  with 
deep  dislike.  Looking  either  way  along  the  street  he  could  see 
clear  out  of  the  town  and  into  the  country,  where  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  but  miles  of  brown  dusty  stubble  and  barbed  wire  fences. 
Overhead  a  torrid  Nebraska  sun  burned  in  a  cloudless  sky.  There 
is  a  peculiar  melancholy  in  the  stagnant  after-harvest  season  any¬ 
where,  but  in  the  flat  corn  country  it  becomes  melancholia  and 
madness. 

The  architecture  of  Nekoosa  consisted  largely  in  sheet-iron 
painted  to  look  like  wood,  and  wood  painted  to  look  like  stone,  and 
small  buildings  with  naively  undeeeptive  false  fronts.  To  Reau¬ 
mur  the  whole  place  seemed  to  have  the  air  of  a  just-detected 

•Copyright,  1908,  by  The  Shortstory  Publishing  Company.  Copyright  secured  In  Great 
Rrltain.  All  rights  reserved.  The  writer  of  this  story  received  a  cash  prize  of  $300  In 
The  Black  Cat  story  contest  ending  October  12, 1904. 
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cheat.  This  was  partly  because  he  had  lost  more  money  than  he 
could  afford  in  an  abortive  boom,  and  partly  because  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  learn  to  love  the  flat  country.  Reaumur  had  been 
bred  among  hills.  Four  years  ago  he  had  come  west  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  ten  months  ago  he  had  come  from  Montana  to  Ne- 
koosa  to  assist  in  the  editing  of  the  Nekoosn  Journal,  which  was  to 
become  a  daily  with  an  enormous  circulation  when  the  boom 
should  be  on.  Alas!  it  was  still  a  weekly,  and  Reaumur  still 
helped  to  set  up  advertisements  in  his  spare  moments. 

The  Journal  office  was  a  large  and  rather  dingy  room  over  a 
grocery  store.  Its  floor  was  ebonized  with  ink,  and  littered  with 
proof,  copy  paper,  exchanges  and  clippings.  Similar  matters 
were  pinned  on  the  walls,  along  with  a  few  political  portraits,  a 
large  war  map,  and  an  even  larger  map  representing  the  city  of 
Nekoosa  as  it  was  to  have  been.  At  one  of  the  two  desks  sat  a 
large-built  young  man  with  an  aggressive  face,  who  was  smoking 
a  cigarette  and  reading  a  St.  Louis  paj>er.  This  was  Ryan,  the 
chief  editor  and  owner. 

Reaumur  sat  down  at  his  own  desk,  and  began  to  sort  out  the 
mail,  opening  some  of  the  letters  and  papers  and  tossing  others 
across  to  his  chief.  Most  of  them  were  for  the  Journal  imperson¬ 
ally,  but  he  came  unexpectedly  upon  one  that  bore  his  own  name. 
It  was  postmarked  Boston,  and  was  addressed  to  Cheston  Centre, 
Mass.,  but  it  appeared  to  have  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  the 
West,  for  the  envelope  was  covered  with  forwarding  addresses. 
He  looked  at  it  dubiously  for  a  moment,  and  then  slit  it  open. 
It  contained  a  folded  five-hundred-dollar  hill,  and  nothing  else. 

Reaumur  appeared  less  astonished  at  this  acquisition  than 
might  have  been  expected.  He  scrutinized  the  handwriting  on 
the  envelope,  and  then  examined  the  bill  closely.  It  was  not 
soiled  nor  crumpled,  yet.  did  not  look  new;  and  on  the  back  was 
a  curious  diagram  drawn  in  red  ink,  that  looked  like  a  crude 
attempt  to  represent  a  spider.  He  glanced  at  Ryan,  who  had 
observed  nothing,  and  after  an  instant’s  reflection  he  put  the  en¬ 
velope  and  money  in  his  pocket,  and  calmly  continued  to  open  the 
mail. 

When  he  had  finished  he  leaned  back  and  looked  through  the 
dim  windows.  Beyond  the  houses  he  could  see  the  dusty  stubble 
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running  to  the  rolling  horizon.  He  knew  that  he  might  travel 
far  in  any  direction  without  seeing  anything  else,  and  he  was 
filled  with  deep  depression. 

“  Jimmie,”  he  said  suddenly.  “  I’m  going  home.” 

“Home?  I  didn’t  know  yon  had  any,”  returned  the  editor, 
continuing  to  read  a  letter. 

“  I  mean,  back  to  the  strip  of  civilization  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Come  to  think  of  it,  I’ve  got  a  house  there,  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  a  big  old  red  brick  house,  with  hollyhocks  in  front  and  apple- 
trees  at  the  back.  It’s  stood  empty  for  four  years  —  like  my 
pockets.  But  look  here,  —  ”  and  he  produced  the  big  bill  and  the 
scribbled  envelope. 

“This  is  the  fourth  I’ve  received —  one  every  August  since 
iny  father  died.  Not  a  word  ever  enclosed  with  it,  but  the  en¬ 
velope  always  addressed  in  his  hand.” 

“  But  you  said  he  was  dead,”  said  Ryan,  taking  the  bill  to  look 
at. 

“  So  he  is.  He  must  have  fixed  these  up,  and  arranged  to  have 
one  sent  to  me  every  year,  so  that  I  shouldn’t  absolutely  starve. 
He  was  always  troubled  about  my  future,  and  I  don’t  blame  him. 
He  wanted  me  to  settle  down  in  Cheston  Centre  and  get  married, 
and  I  always  wanted  to  try  something  somewhere  else.  I  always 
supposed  that  he  was  a  rich  man,  you  know,  and  I  never  expected 
to  be  hard  up  as  long  as  I  lived.” 

“  What’s  this  red  thing  on  the  back  ?  ”  enquired  Ryan,  still 
examining  the  bill. 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  never  could  make  out.  It’s  been  on  every 
one  of  the  bills  I’ve  received.  It  looks  like  a  spider,  or  a  crab.” 

Ryan  handed  the  bill  back.  “And  wasn’t  your  father  rich, 
after  all  ?  ” 

“  Why,  yes.  Not  a  millionaire,  you  know,  but  prosperous.  He 
had  been  a  clock-maker  in  the  Tyrol,  and  he  came  to  this  country, 
started  a  shop,  and  worked  up  a  big  business.  There  used  to  be 
Reaumur  clocks  in  every  house  in  the  pie  belt  I  know  he  used 
to  hope  that  I’d  take  hold  of  the  business  after  him,  but  when  I 
wanted  to  study  medicine  he  sent  me  to  Harvard  without  a  whim¬ 
per.  I  got  my  diploma,  and  he  wanted  me  to  practise  in  Cheston 
Centre,  but  T  dropped  into  newspaper  work  in  Boston,  and  then 
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went  to  New  York,  and  then  drifted  round  to  a  good  many  places, 
much  to  the  poor  governor’s  disgust.  But,  anyhow,  I’m  glad  that 
I  went  home  and  spent  the  last  year  of  his  life  with  him.  It 
seemed  to  cheer  him  up.  Then  he  died.” 

“And  you  came  in  for  the  clock  factory?” 

“No,  he  had  sold  the  factory  a  couple  of. years  before,  when 
he  grew  too  feeble  to  manage  it  himself,  and  when  he  saw  that  I’d 
never  take  any  interest  in  the  thing.  He  must  have  blown  in  the 
whole  proceeds  of  the  sale.  From  what  I  could  gather,  he  had 
been  buying  stocks.  Anyhow,  when  the  estate  was  settled  up 
there  was  nothing  coming  but  the  house  and  furniture  —  and  the 
clock. 

“That  was  no  ordinary  clock.  My  father  had  amused  himself 
in  building  it  by  hand,  and  he  had  been  at  it  for  nearly  three 
years.  It  was  six  feet  high,  made  of  carved  ebony,  and  it  marked 
the  hours,  minutes,  seconds,  days  of  the  week  and  month,  changes 
of  the  moon,  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  I  don’t  know  what  else.  He 
was  offered  $200  for  it,  but  he  loved  it  like  a  second  son.  He 
used  to  get  the  observatory  time  by  wire  every  day  from  Boston, 
and  the  clock  never  varied  a  second. 

“  He  left  that  clock  as  a  solemn  charge  to  me.  ‘  Carl/  says  he 
to  me  one  day  shortly  before  he  died,  ‘  I’m  afraid  you’re  going  to 
be  disappointed.  You’ll  have  to  start  poor,  as  I  did.  I’ve  had 
misfortune  lately,  and  things  have  gone  wrong.  But  I  want  you 
to  promise  to  take  care  of  that  clock.  Never  sell  it,  and  keep  it 
always  going.  It  was  the  last  thing  I  made,  and  some  day  you’ll 
be  glad  to  hear  it  tick,  and  to  think  that  your  father  put  the  life 
into  it’ 

“  Of  course  I  promised,  but  I  thought  that  his  mind  had  maybe 
failed  a  trifle.  But  when  the  estate  was  settled  I  found  that  all 
T  had  was  the  house,  the  clock  and  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  in 
the  bank.  My  mother  had  been  dead  for  years.  There  were  no 
other  relatives.  There  were  no  other  legacies.  I  got  all  there 
was,  and  I  was  almost  glad  that  my  poor  father  had  gone  before 
he  came  to  the  end  of  his  cash. 

“  I  thought  I’d  go  to  Boston  to  live,  and  get  into  newspaper 
work  again.  But  the  clock  bothered  me.  It  weighed  about  four 
hundred  pounds,  and  you  can’t  ship  a  delicate  thing  like  that  in 
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a  freight  car.  But  at  last  I  had  it  hauled  there  in  a  sleigh,  very 
slowly,  and  it  never  lost  a  tick,  and  1  had  it  set  up  in  my  flat. 

“  I  was  editing  a  small  magazine  for  a  while,  but  the  magazine 
went  to  pieces,  and  I  couldn’t  find  anything  else.  I  heard  of  a 
good  opening  in  Chicago,  but  there  was  that  confounded  clock 
anchoring  me  down.  It  was  out  of  the  question  to  think  of  taking 
it  West  with  me.  I  didn’t  see  how  I  was  ever  going  to  be  able 
to  move  about  or  go  anywhere.  I  saw  that  for  the  rest  of  my  life 
I  was  bound  to  be  a  kind  of  dry  nurse  to  that  time-piece. 

“  Well,  I  went  back  to  Cheston  Centre  and  took  the  clock  with 
me  in  a  sleigh  again.  I  thought  that  I  might  go  in  for  medicine 
there  after  all,  because  everybody  had  liked  my  father  well  enough 
to  want  to  give  his  son  a  chance.  But  it  was  no  use.  I  couldn’t 
stand  the  idea  of  a  life  there.  Then  —  well,  I  did  what  I’ve  been 
ashamed  of  ever  since. 

“  I  cleared  out  to  Chicago,  and  left  orders  to  have  everything 
sold  that  I  owned.  It  was  done.  Everything  went,  clock  and 
all,  except  the  house  itself,  which  wouldn’t  bring  any  price.  The 
proceeds  were  sent  to  me,  and  when  I  got  the  check  I  thought  I 
had  done  with  Cheston  Centre. 

“  I  needn’t  go  into  my  doings  since  then,  for  I’ve  done  a  little 
of  everything.  But  when  I  got  the  first  of  those  five-hundred- 
dollar  bills,  with  my  dead  father’s  writing  on  the  envelope,  it 
gave  me  a  shock  that  I  won’t  try  to  describe.  I  came  near  going 
home  and  back  to  the  life  he’d  wanted  me  to  live.  I  wish  I  had. 
I’m  going  to  do  it  now.  I’ve  had  enough  of  the  West,  and  I’m 
sick  of  being  batted  around  from  one  State  to  another.  I  want 
a  peaceful  bit  of  life.  When  I  look  at  this  comshuck  country  and 
think  of  the  old  gardens  back  East  it  makes  me  homesick.” 

“You  wouldn’t  like  it  long,”  remarked  the  editor.  “You’ve 
eaten  too  many  tamales  to  go  back  to  doughnuts.” 

“  No,  this  is  final.  I  hit  the  road  no  more.  Hunt  for  another 
assistant,  Jimmie.” 

Ryan  grinned  sceptically,  but  Reaumur  was  really  in  earnest. 
He  went  to  work  to  prepare  for  departure  with  the  same  feverish 
energy  that  had  attacked  him  so  often  before  when  to  get  away 
from  a  given  place  seemed  the  most  desirable  thing  in  life.  He 
settled  all  his  affairs,  sold  out  his  town  lots  for  nothing,  com- 
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pounded  with  his  debtors,  and  took  the  Burlington  express  East, 
leaving  Ryan,  who  had  refused  to  the  last  to  believe  in  his  going, 
confounded  on  the  platform. 

lie  crossed  Missouri,  Illinois  and  Ohio  without  stopping,  and 
when  he  saw  the  blue  mountains  in  the  east  it  seemed  to  him  that 
he  was  approaching  home.  The  thought  of  the  century-old  gar¬ 
dens  of  New  England  was  delightful  to  him,  indeed,  but  he  had 
other  matters  of  more  weight  upon  his  mind,  of  which  he  had  said 
nothing  to  anyone.  A  great  deal  of  the  three  days  between  Omaha 
and  Boston  he  spent  in  wondering  whether  Margaret  Austin  were 
married  —  whether,  in  fact,  she  were  yet  alive  —  for  he  had 
heard  no  news  from  Cheston  Centre  for  nearly  four  years. 

They  had  been  children  together ;  they  had  grown  up  together ; 
he  could  scarcely  think  of  Cheston  Centre  without  thinking  of 
Margaret,  and  the  nearer  he  came  to  Boston  the  more  her  image 
occupied  his  imagination.  She  had  never  been  exactly  beautiful, 
but  her  face,  rather  dark,  had  a  singular  delicacy  and  purity  of 
line.  Her  mother  was  dead ;  she  lived  with  her  father,  a  retired 
Congregational  minister,  and  by  Reaumur’s  latest  knowledge  she 
was  teaching  in  the  public  school  for  a  very  insufficient  stipend. 
She  had  been  a  great  favorite  of  his  father,  and  Reaumur  felt  sure 
that  he  might  have  married  her,  at  one  time,  if  he  had  chosen. 
He  had  let  the  chance  slip ;  he  had  not  realized  its  valua  Was  it 
too  late  to  recover  it  ? 

He  reached  Boston  on  Friday  night,  and  stayed  there  over 
Sunday,  constantly  preoccupied  by  this  problem.  He  was  unable 
to  take  pleasure  in  the  queer,  crooked  and  narrow  streets  of  the 
New  England  capital,  and  on  Monday  morning  he  took  the  earliest 
local  train  out  of  town  and  got  off  at  Cheston  Centra 

Deep  quiet  settled  down  upon  him  as  the  train  rattled  out  of 
hearing  and  left  him  standing  on  the  little  station  platform.  The 
sun  shone  through  an  autumn  haze.  Grass  was  growing  on  the 
long  street,  and  every  green  shutter  was  closed  on  the  white- 
painted  houses.  As  he  walked  down  to  the  hotel  there  seemed 
no  sound  except  the  buzzing  of  the  locusts  from  the  shady  and 
neatly  kept  gardens.  It  appeared  a  place  of  slumber,  except  where 
at  the  other  end  of  the  village  he  could  see  the  tall  smoking  chim¬ 
ney  of  the  clock  factory,  now  operated  by  a  Boston  company. 
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He  postponed  making  any  dangerous  enquiries  about  the  things 
which  he  wanted  to  know,  and  spent  most  of  that  forenoon  in 
examining  into  the  state  of  his  house,  which  he  found  in  an 
atrociously  dilapidated  and  mouldy  condition.  Several  persons 
had  recognized  him,  however,  and  the  news  of  his  return  spread 
fast  through  the  village.  When  he  appeared  on  the  street  next  he 
was  stopped  anil  greeted  on  every  side,  evidently  with  more  curi¬ 
osity  than  respect,  for  he  had  come  to  he  regarded  by  this  time 
as  a  rolling  stone  of  the  most  mossless  sort.  He  was  dextrously 
interrogated  as  to  his  past  doings  and  future  intentions,  but, 
being  himself  New  England  bred,  he  was  able  to  evade  these 
questions  and  even  to  elicit  some  information  for  himself.  He 
learned  that  Margaret  Austin  was  still  in  the  village,  that  she 
still  taught  in  the  school,  that  she  was  still  unmarried. 

That  afternoon  Reaumur  strolled  aimlessly  and  anxiously  about 
the  streets,  looked  at  the  clock  factory,  battled  with  inquisitive 
old  acquaintances,  and  kept  an  eye  on  the  school  house  gate.  School 
was  dismissed;  the  children  emerged  with  grateful  shrieks,  and 
at  last  he  saw  her  come  out  also,  carrying  a  little  black  bag.  He 
was  almost  astonished  at  the  thrill  when  he  caught,  sight  of  the 
slight  figure  in  black,  and  at  the  perturbation  when  he  went  to 
meet  her. 

He  had  expected  to  take  her  by  surprise,  but  she  recognized  him 
half  a  block  away,  waved  her  hand,  and  greeted  him  with  unem¬ 
barrassed  delight. 

“  I  saw  you  this  morning  through  the  school-room  window  as 
you  came  down  the  street,”  she  explained.  “  I  knew  you  at  once. 
Then  I  heard  at  noon  that  you’d  come  back.  But  you’ve  changed,” 
she  went  on,  looking  at  him  inspectingly. 

“  I  don’t  think  you  have,”  he  replied,  returning  the  look. 

“  Oh,  nothing  ever  changes  in  Cheston  Centre,”  she  said ;  and 
certainly  Margaret  had  not  changed.  She  looked  just  as  she  did 
when  he  used  to  come  home  from  Cambridge  for  the  vacation; 
her  voice  still  dropped  into  the  occasional  naive  drawl  that  always 
used  to  amuse  him ;  and  as  they  fell  into  the  old  sort  of  familiar 
chat  it  was  hard  for  him  to  realize  that  be  bad  passed  four  years 
and  so  many  thousand  miles  since  the  last  time  he  had  seen  her. 

“  I  suppose  you’re  only  here  on  a  flying  visit,”  said  Margaret, 
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with  the  very  slightest  hesitation,  as  they  approached  her  own 
gate. 

“  That  depends,”  Reaumur  answered.  “  You  ought  to  know 
what  I’ve  come  back  for,”  he  hazarded,  after  a  moment’s  consid¬ 
eration  whether  this  would  be  premature. 

“  I  ?  rwith  a  little  face  of  mock  surprise.  “  Oh,  you  must 
come  in,  of  course,”  as  he  stopped  at  the  gate.  “  You’ll  probably 
be  in  Arizona  to-morrow,  and  father  hasn’t  seen  you.” 

There  was  a  familiar  perfume  in  the  hall  from  a  jar  of  pot¬ 
pourri  that  had  stood  there  ever  since  he  could  remember.  She 
left  him  alone  in  the  sitting-room  for  a  little,  while  she  took  off 
her  hat.  Her  father  was  not  in  at  the  moment,  but  in  the  silence 
it  seemed  to  Reaumur  that  he  heard  an  even  more  familiar  voice. 
It  came  through  the  half  opened  door  into  the  dining-room.  It 
was  almost  impossible;  yet  it  seemed  unmistakable.  He  lis¬ 
tened,  and  at  last  peeped  through  the  door.  He  had  not  been 
mistaken.  Between  two  windows,  and  facing  him,  stood  the  tall 
ebony  clock,  that  should  have  been  the  most  sacred  part  of  his 
inheritance,  ticking  monotonously  under  its  dial  charged  with 
figures  and  strange  astronomical  symbols. 

Margaret  came  back  and  found  him  staring  through  the  door¬ 
way,  and  she  flushed  a  little  with  the  first  embarrassment  that 
she  had  shown. 

“  I  knew  it !  ”  exclaimed  Reaumur.  “  I  couldn’t  mistake  that 
tick.  How  on  earth  did  you  get  it?” 

“I  bought  it — at  the  sale,”  she  answered,  in  a  defensive  tone. 

Reaumur  recollected  that  it  had  brought  $140.  He  knew  what 
a  terrible  percentage  this  was  of  her  small  salary. 

“  I  knew  how  your  father  valued  it,  and  I  didn’t  want  to  see 
it  go  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  Besides,  I’d  always  wanted  that 
clock  myself,”  she  went  on.  Reaumur,  thus  reminded  of  his  own 
defection  from  duty,  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

“  You  must  have  thought  me  an  awful  brute,  Margaret,  to  go 
off  and  let  everything  be  sold  up  that  way,”  he  blundered. 

“No,  not  at  all,”  she  interrupted  nervously.  “I  knew,  of 
course,  that  you  must  have  had  good  reasons.  You  couldn’t  tie 
your  life  down  to  Cheston  Centre.  I  just  wanted  the  clock,  and 
I  bought  it-  Besides,  I  knew  —  you  told  me  yourself — what 
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you’d  promised  —  that  it  should  always  be  kept  in  good  order, 
and  going.” 

“Well,  you’ve  kept  my  promise  for  me,  if  I  didn’t,”  said 
Reaumur,  half  bitterly. 

“  I  didn’t  blame  you,  Carl ;  don’t  think  it.  I  knew  how  such  a 
thing  must  hamper  you.  I  understood  better  than  you  imagine. 
So  I  thought  that  I  would  help  you  a  little  if  I  could  —  keep  the 
clock  for  you  till  you  came  back.  And  —  don’t  you  see?  —  I 
couldn’t  like  to  think  of  your  breaking  your  word  to  your  father.” 

Reaumur  made  a  half  unconscious  step  toward  her.  “  Mar¬ 
garet  !  ”  he  began,  ineffectively. 

“  It’s  never  stopped,”  she  went  on,  looking  away  from  him. 
“  I’ve  had  it  corrected  by  Boston  time  every  week.  Carl,  don’t 
come  near  me,  or  —  I  —  shall  —  cry !  ” 

She  fled  into  the  dining-room,  where  she  sat  down  upon  a  sofa, 
buried  her  face  in  the  cushions,  and  did  cry.  Reaumur  hesi¬ 
tated,  in  deep  abasement;  then  he  followed  her,  approached  her, 
and  tentatively  touched  her  hair.  It  is  the  perpetual  miracle  of 
man  that  even  in  such  moments  of  humiliation,  when  he  might 
be  expected  to  prefer  to  creep  into  an  obscure  corner  and  be  silent, 
he  finds  the  assurance  to  ask  a  woman  to  love  him ;  and  it  is  the 
perpetual  miracle  of  woman’s  magnanimity  that  she  sometimes 
does  it. 

And  the  great  clock  continued  to  tick  solemnly  above  their 
heads,  registering  the  hours  and  the  changes  of  heavenly  phenom¬ 
ena,  and  recording  this  hour  as  indifferently  as  the  rest,  though 
it  was  worthy  of  being  marked  with  a  celestial  sign  of  its  own. 

Reaumur  spent  the  next  month  chiefly  in  repairing  and  re¬ 
furnishing  his  house,  and  preparing  for  an  extended  residence 
in  Cheston  Centre.  Money  was  not  plentiful  with  him,  but  his 
western  amplitude  of  ideas  caused  a  popular  report,  that  he  had 
accumulated  a  vast  fortune  in  Colorado,  and  was  going  to  buy 
back  the  dock  factory.  That  he  was  likely  to  marry  Margaret 
Austin  was  more  than  a  rumor;  it  went  as  an  accepted  fact. 
Reaumur  had  said  not.  a  word ;  neither  had  Margaret ;  but  the 
air  is  telepathic  in  Massachusetts. 

He  was  also  making  quiet  preparations  to  start  a  medical 
practice,  but  he  did  not  spend  all  his  time  in  business.  He  em- 
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barked  on  little  holiday  excursions  with  Margaret,  whose  life  had 
lately  been  sadly  bare  of  such  festivities ;  and  when  the  theatrical 
season  opened  they  went  down  occasionally  to  Boston  to  see  any¬ 
thing  that  happened  to  be  particularly  good.  They  did  this 
almost  every  week,  generally  dining  in  town,  and  returning  by  a 
convenient  train  that  set  them  down  in  Cheston  Centre  about 
midnight. 

They  had  made  one  of  these  expeditions  on  the  9th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  it  was  just  midnight  when  they  reached  Margaret’s  gate 
on  their  return.  The  clock  was  striking  inside  the  house  as  they 
came  in  hearing  of  it.  Twelve  times  it  struck  slowly,  but  it  did 
not  stop  at  that.  It  went  on,  —  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  till 
they  lost  count,  and  until  it  seemed  that  it  was  never  going  to  stop 
at  all. 

Margaret  unlocked  the  door,  and  Reaumur  went  in  with  her 
for  a  moment  to  investigate  this  aberration  of  that  accurate 
time-piece.  It  was  still  striking  when  they  entered  the  room. 
Margaret  struck  a  light,  and  they  both  glanced  at  the  clock.  An 
unsuspected  slit  had  opened  just  below  the  dial,  and  the  end  of  a 
white  paper  was  showing.  Reaumur  pulled  it  out,  cautiously,  and 
the  clock  at  once  ceased  its  alarm. 

It  was  a  large  white  envelope,  and  Reaumur  saw  to  his  aston¬ 
ishment  that  it  was  directed  to  himself,  and  in  a  familiar  hand. 
On  one  corner  was  a  drawing  in  red  ink  that  resembled  a  spider 
or  a  crab.  lie  ripped  it  open.  There  was  a  letter  within.  He 
showed  it  to  Margaret,  who  was  looking  on  with  a  flush  of  excite¬ 
ment. 

“  Read  it,”  she  said.  And  Reaumur  read  it  aloud : 

My  Dkak  Carl: 

If  you  receive  this  letter  1  am  sure  that  It  will  lie  In 
Cheston  Centre,  for  you  could  scarcely  have  carried  my  clock  about 
with  you  In  the  aimless  sort  of  life  that  I  was  sorry  to  see  you  seemed 
disposed  to  prefer.  By  this  time  I  hope  that  you  will  see  the  wisdom 
of  my  attempt  to  anchor  you  as  best  1  could. 

It  should  be  the  ninth  or  tenth  of  November,  1902,  when  you  read 
this.  The  sun  is  then  In  the  sign  of  Scorpio,  and  I  have  arranged  the 
clockwork  so  that  this  letter  will  be  thrust  out  when  the  hour  band 
touches  the  figure  XII.  at  the  same  moment  as  the  zodiacal  hand 
reaches  the  centre  of  the  sign  of  Scorpio.  This  will  oocui-ln  five 
years,  If  the  clock  Is  kept  running  accurately,  —  otherwise  never. 

You  will  have  forgiven  me,  I  hope,  for  the  slimness  of  your  legacy. 

I  really  dared  not  hand  over  all  my  money  to  you,  with  your  unsettled 
Ideas,  as  1  should  have  liked  to  do.  However,  I  have  arranged  with 
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roy  lawyers  to  hare  a  banknote  mailed  to  you  annually  for  lire  years, 
and  I  hope  you  took  the  hint  of  the  sign  of  the  Scorpion  drawn  on 
the  back. 

My  lawyers  are  my  old  friends,  Behring  A  Sturm  of  Boston,  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  my  buslnessare  deposited  with  them.  With 
the  accumulated  Interest  It  will  amount  to  about  $148,600.  They  will 
hand  It  over  to  you,  If  you  present  the  enclosed  order  In  person.  The 
order  will  not  be  honored  If  presented  by  any  one  but  yourself,  and. 

In  case  you  do  not  claim  It,  half  the  money  will  go  to  the  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute  and  the  other  half  to  Miss  Margaret  Austin,  If  she  Is 
still  living. 

By  the  time  you  reail  this.  If  you  ever  do,  you  will  hare  well-nigh 
forgotten  your  old  governor,  but  think  of  him  occasionally  and  as 
kindly  as  you  can. 

Your  affectionate  father, 

Rudolph  Rkaumur. 

Reaumur’s  voice  was  not  altogether  under  control  as  he  read 
this  singular  document. 

“  I  can’t  take  it !  ”  he  declared,  remorsefully.  “  I  cheated  my 
poor  father,  alive  and  dead.  By  every  right  it  belongs  to  you, 
every  cent  of  it.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  Margaret,  looking  fixedly  at  the  clock.  “  I 
don’t  see  that  it  makes  any  difference.” 


An  Opium  Dream.* 


By  JOHN  TRASK. 

HE  smell  of  the  somniferous  essence  of  the 
poppy  came  out  from  under  doors,  between  par¬ 
titions  and  through  cracks  of  the  dark,  tangled, 
dirty  maze  of  tenements  connected  by  dim 
alleys,  unlighted  steps  and  mysteriously  unex¬ 
pected  passages,  through  which  the  party  seeing 
Chinatown  that  evening,  of  which  young  Wayne  Carter  of  Chicago 
was  a  member,  were  being  led.  Young  Carter  had  not  passed  the 
appreciative  age,  and  it  was  his  first  visit  to  Hew  York.  He  had 
never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  before,  and  found  it  fascinating, 
absorbing  every  detail  of  the  place  of  which  he  had  so  often  heard, 
with  interested  Western  eyes.  The  walls  along  which  the  party 
groped  their  way  were  black  and  musty,  and  their  heels  ground, 
here  and  there,  on  bits  of  the  plaster  that  was  dropping  piece  by 
piece,  at  intervals,  from  the  ceilings  overhead.  An  old  spectral 
cat,  toothless  and  well-nigh  hairless,  screamed  at  them  from  a 
landing  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  shaky  flights  of  stairs. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  darkness  and  squalor  the  old  China¬ 
man  who  was  their  guide  unlocked  a  door  and  ushered  them 
into  the  room  which,  shining  out  upon  them  suddenly  like  a  jewel 
in  a  waste  of  rubbish,  was  the  temple  of  his  Tong.  As  he  closed 
the  door,  with  dignity,  behind  them,  they  could  scarcely  believe 
that  they  had  been  surrounded,  but  a  moment  previous,  by  any¬ 
thing  but  incense  and  soft  lights.  Rugs  of  rich  thickness  hushed 
their  steps,  underfoot  Lanterns  of  rarest  teakwood,  overhead, 
shed  a  harmonious  effulgence  through  the  place;  embroidered 
Eastern  stuffs  adorned  the  walls.  Divans  and  chairs  of  carved 
ebony  were  ranged,  for  the  worshippers  of  the  temple,  around  the 
three  sides  of  the  room,  and  in  his  niche  in  the  fourth  sat  the 
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great  Buddha,  resplendent  in  his  gold  and  coloring,  looking  down 
through  the  dim,  perfumed  silence  at  the  altar  with  its  pyramids 
of  votive  painted  rice-cakes  at  his  feet.  The  old  Chinaman, 
Won  Ling,  who,  as  a  friend  of  the  prominent  importer  at  whose 
house  tfoung  Carter  had  been  calling,  had  offered  to  conduct  them, 
promising  to  show  them  a  little  more  than  parties  through  China¬ 
town  are  usually  shown,  had  withdrawn  a  little  from  them  and 
stood  watching,  as  they  gazed  about  in  admiration,  with  pride  in 
his  aged  almond  eyes.  Having  taken  them  the  round  of  the  shops, 
the  restaurants,  the  theatre  —  ushering  them  with  ceremony,  at 
the  latter,  into  his  own  private  box,  a  box  in  very  truth,  made  of 
rough  boards  nailed  against  the  wall  and  covered  with  strips  of 
carpet  from  which  the  ladies  instinctively  drew  away  their  skirts, 
— he  had  finally  brought  them  here.  The  English  in  which  old 
Won  Ling  pointed  out  his  colony’s  attractions  had  been  fluent,  and 
his  manner,  in  spite  of  his  coarse  dress,  stamped  him  of  the  higher 
class.  “  I  left  this  until  the  last,”  he  said. 

Miss  Dalrvmple,  dark-haired  and  bewitching,  the  niece  and 
ward  of  the  importer,  on  whose  account  young  Carter  was  in  New 
York  and  with  whom,  ever  since  her  first  visit  to  Chicago,  he  had 
been  desperately  but  hopelessly  in  love,  moved  over  to  his  side. 
Her  uncle,  while  welcoming  the  young  man  as  a  guest, -had  set  him¬ 
self  against  the  match  for  reason  of  an  ancient  family  misunder¬ 
standing;  but  with  Muriel  Dalrymple,  as  with  young  Carter,  op¬ 
position  fanned  the  flame.  Their  attitude  in  the  absence  of  the 
uncle,  as  on  this  occasion,  bespoke  community  of  interest  in  all 
things,  great  and  small. 

“He  says  it  is  the  last,”  she  whispered  with  an  air  of  disappoint¬ 
ment,  “  and  I  thought  we  were  to  see  the  opium  sipoked !  ” 

Won  Ling,  who  had  overheard  her,  smiled. 

“  In  good  time,  young  lady,”  he  assured  her,  “  in  good  time,”  — 
and  drawing  aside  a  curtain  in  the  niche  behind  the  altar  waved 
them  toward  another,  inner  place,  the  fleeting  shadow  of  a  twinkle 
alone  betraying  his  enjoyment  of  their  surprise. 

“  It  is  there,”  he  informed  them,  with  a  nod  toward  the  outer 
room,  “  that  the  Tong  Ling  pray.  It  is  here  they  smoke !  ” 

The  party,  standing  in  the  doorway  revealed  to  them  by  the 
sudden  sliding  of  the  curtain,  peered  before  them  in  amaze. 
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Behind  the  very  back  of  Buddha,  with  its  divans,  its  opium  lamps 
and  pipes  and  cushions,  was  in  truth  a  smoking-room. 

“Enter,”  the  old  Chinaman  invited  courteously,  “and  let  me 
make  you  tea.”  He  seated  them,  as  they  followed  him,  on  bamboo 
stools,  and  from  another  curtained  recess  produced,  as  though  by 
magic,  a  tray  of  fragrant,  steaming  bowls,  such  tea  as,  shining 
through  the  mandarins  and  kiosks  on  the  egg-shell  cups,  China 
knows  how  to  keep  for  Chinamen  alone;  moving  among  them,  as 
he  dispensed  it,  with  silent,  graceful  tread.  Won  Ling,  when  all 
were  served,  placed  his  stool  by  that  of  Miss  Dairy inple,  with  an 
inclination  of  his  head  in  the  direction  of  young  Carter  who  had 
taken  up  his  station  on  the  other  side. 

“  Your  estimable  uncle,”  he  said,  holding  his  cup  to  the  light, 
“  has  often  drunk  with  me  from  these,  and  we  have  talked  together 
here  of  many  things.  It  is,”  he  continued,  glancing  with  a  smile 
about  the  chamber,  as  though  to  remove  any  misinterpretation  of 
it  in  her  thought,  “  a  room  for  the  polite  and  friendly  intercourse 
of  gentlemen,  a  parlor  without  reproach. 

“  Ah !  ”  he  exclaimed,  as  a  young  man,  a  pale  and  sparkling¬ 
eyed  Celestial,  appeared  suddenly  in  the  curtained  doorway,  rising, 
at  the  same  time,  to  conduct  him  into  their  midst,  “  here  is  my 
friend,  Wah  Lee,  whom  I  have  invited  to  show  you  how  we  enjoy 
the  poppy  in  high  life !  ” 

From  the  time  of  his  entrance  to  that  of  their  departure  from 
the  place  hidden  like  a  strange  surprise  in  the  heart  of  the  maze 
that  was  about  them,  the  interest  of  the  party  centered  in  the  young 
Chinaman  alone.  Having  dropped  his  slippers  by  his  couch’s 
side  and  reclining  among  its  cushions,  waxen-faced  and  fingered, 
and  with  eyes  unnaturally  brilliant,  with  the  abandon  no  one  but 
the  Oriental  knows,  he  wove  a  spell  about  them  that  was  dissipated 
only  by  their  return  to  the  dark  corridors  and  stumbling  steps 
without.  They  knew  themselves  —  when,  languidly  applying  the 
bowl  of  his  long  pipe  to  the  flame  of  the  lamp  that  was  beside  him, 
he  was  lost  to  them  in  the  absorption  of  the  influence  that  slowly 
and  yet  with  a  sluggish  insistence  filled  the  chamber,  —  to  be  in 
the  veritable  presence  of  the  poppy’s  slave.  The  far-famed  odor 
of  the  opium  —  dreamy,  heavy,  and  yet  penetrating,  unlike  to  any 
other,  permeating  every  corner  and  seeming  to  creep  tangibly 
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about  them  in  the  wreaths  waved  by  the  smoker  from  his  pipe  — 
left  the  majority  of  them  in  a  curious  state  of  wonder  as  to 
whether  it  were  welcome  or  unpleasing.  Miss  Dalrymple  began 
to  look  a  little  wan,  and  old  Won  Ling  nodded  at  her  reassuringly 
through  the  haze.  For  once  young  Carter  was  oblivious.  He 
sat  staring,  fascinated,  at  the  figure  on  the  couch,  unable  to  take 
away  his  eyes.  All  that  he  had  seen  that  evening  seemed  to  have 
been  shaping  itself  about  one  centre,  without  which  the  experience 
would  be  incomplete.  He  was  overcome  with  the  desire  to  test  the 
experience  for  himself. 

A  diversion  in  the  outer  room  as  they  were  leaving,  the  pausing 
of  the  party  to  buy  some  little  ivory  souvenirs  from  the  temple 
attendant,  a  half-grown  Chinese  bov,  who  alternately  snored  and 
blinked  on  one  of  the  benches  by  the  wall,  and  the  continued  atten¬ 
tion  of  Won  Ling  to  Miss  Dalrymple,  whom  he  seemed  intent  on 
pleasing,  gave  young  Carter  his  opportunity  to  do  what  he  did  — 
which  was  the  combined  result  of  his  youth,  his  Westernism,  and 
the  novel  circumstances  of  the  night.  He  was  not  missed  until  his 
friends,  having  parted  with  their  guide,  were  well  out  of  China¬ 
town,  and  it  was  supposed  that  they  and  he  had  lost  each  other  at 
some  turning  and  that  they  would  hear  from  him  later  on.  Until 
time  had  been  allowed  him  to  communicate  with  Miss  Dalrymple 
it  was  decided  to  send  out  no  alarm. 

Slipping  back  into  the  room  covered  by  the  curtain,  while  the 
rest  of  the  party,  bantering  and  laughing,  dickered  with  the  half- 
awake  attendant,  young  Carter,  when  the  temple-door  had  been 
heard  to  close  behind  his  friends,  took  possession  of  the  couch 
vacated  by  Wah  Lee.  Holding  the  precious  dark  brown  bead  on 
his  pipe’s  bowl  to  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  he  was  thrilled  with  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  see,  despite  his  awkwardness,  the  smoke-puff  issue 
from  it,  and  to  smell  the  dense  narcotic  fragrance  that  rose  anew 
into  the  air. 

He  had  purposed,  somewhat  indistinctly,  owing  to  the  necessary 
haste  of  acting  on  an  impulse,  to  make  hut  a  short  trial  of  the 
opium-smoker’s  feelings  and  then  rejoin  his  party  with  a  confes¬ 
sion  of  his  escapade  to  the  non-Celestial  members,  hoping  to  come 
up  with  them  at  one  or  another  of  the  shops  at  which  they  had 
said  they  meant  again  to  stop.  But  finding  the  couch  comfortable, 
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the  light  from  the  gently-swaying  lanterns  overhead  seductive,  the 
situation  unique  and  his  occupation  undeniably  engrossing,  he 
made  a  somewhat  longer  trial  of  it  than  he  knew.  When  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  get  up  he  found  to  his  not  unpleasurable  wonder  that 
it  was  impossible.  Rolling  over  to  the  side  of  the  couch  next  the 
wall  he  laid  hold  of  one  of  the  draperies  that  hung  above  him, 
attempting  to  pull  himself  up  by  it,  and  pulled  it  down  upon  him. 
It  covered  him  completely  and  he  said  to  himself  that  after  a 
while  —  after  a  great  while,  he  consoled  himself  for  the  effort  of 
the  thought  —  he  would  throw  it  off.  Through  a  slight  loop  in  the 
fold  that  had  fallen  across  his  face  he  was  able  to  look  out,  and  he 
discovered  that  the  room  had  become  a  most  peculiar  room.  Round 
globes  of  light  moved  slowly  but  unceasingly,  as  if  on  unseen  pul¬ 
leys,  up  and  down  the  walls;  clouds  of  wondrous,  varying  colors, 
green,  pink,  purple,  gold  and  azure,  passed  slowly  through  the 
air,  and  underneath  the  lanterns  hanging  overhead,  gleaming 
dully  through  the  pleasing  and  confusing  mists,  a  dark  object,  he 
could  not  say  what,  circled  round  and  round.  Somewhere  from  a 
great  distance,  a  thousand  miles  or  so  away,  a  bell  rang  and  rang; 
and  he  knew  that,  no  matter  how  tired  he  might  grow  of  watching 
or  of  listening,  the  dark  object  would  continue  to  circle  and  the 
bell  to  ring,  and  in  weariness  closed  his  eyes. 

When  he  opened  them  again,  after  swaying  dreamily  and  in 
a  most  soothing  manner,  for  a  thousand  years  or  so,  in  space,  a 
key,  which  did  not  in  the  least  disturb  him,  turned  in  a  lock.  The 
curtain  of  the  door  that  led  into  the  room  in  which  he  lay  was 
pushed  aside  and  three  persons  came  through  the  clouds  into  the 
place1 — whose  floor  he  now  discovered  was  no  floor,  but  the  green 
waves  of  a  sea.  Congratulating  himself  that  he  was  safely  on  a 
couch,  he  saw  the  three  persons  seat  themselves  on  bamboo  stools 
that  rocked  upon  the  waves.  One  of  them  was  Won  Ling,  in  such 
embroidered  and  amazing  garments  as  no  one  would  have  dreamed 
that  he  possessed,  and  with  a  hat  turned  up  at  the  corners  like  a 
pagoda-roof;  another  was  a  younger  Chinaman,  likewise  gor¬ 
geously  arrayed,  with  a  moustache  turned  down  like  that  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  on  canisters  of  tea ;  the  third  a  large  American  in  a  blue 
suit  and  brass  buttons,  whose  nose  was  red  and  who  carried  a  blue 
cap  with  a  white  band,  which  he  twirled  in  his  hand. 
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The  man  in  the  blue  suit  glanced  around  the  room,  but  the  old 
Chinaman  shook  his  head. 

“  No  one  comes  in  here,”  he  said  contemptuously,  “  who  has  not 
received  a  key.” 

Their  conversation  was  difficult  to  follow,  seeming  to  have  very 
little  meaning,  and  young  Carter  only  waked  to  gather  it  in  scraps. 
At  one  time  they  appeared,  as  their  stools  bobbed  up  and  down,  to 
be  having  a  dispute.  The  whole  face  and  neck  of  the  man  in  blue 
was  red,  and  the  young  Chinaman  pulled  the  ends  of  his  mous¬ 
tache.  “It  has  been  a  matter  of  great  inconvenience  to  us,”  the 
old  Chinaman  remarked,  “  that  the  ship  has  not  sailed  before.” 

The  colored  mists,  half-concealing,  half-revealing,  continued 
to  drift  between  himself  and  them,  and  again,  looking  most  ridic¬ 
ulous  as  they  leaned  toward  one  another,  the  stools  at  the  same 
time  frisking  and  cavorting  dangerously,  he  remembered  what 
they  said  because  he  was  kept  from  going  to  sleep  by  waiting  to 
see  if  their  heads  would  touch. 

“  The  cask  which  contains  the  merchandise,”  Won  Ling,  the 
top  of  whose  hat  alternatingly  towered  upward  in  a  smoky  column 
to  the  ceiling  and  resumed  its  usual  shape,  said  to  the  man  in  blue, 
“  will  be  at  the  dock,  then,  tomorrow  afternoon  at  half-past  one. 
My  son  and  I  will  see  that  it  reaches  you  in  safety.  It  will  be  on 
a  dray  with  other  casks  and  you  will  know  it  by  its  size.  It  should 
be  carried  carefully  aboard.” 

“  But  what  if  the  merchandise,”  the  man  in  blue  responded, 
“  should  have  anything  to  say  ?” 

“The  merchandise,”  Won  Ling  returned,  “will  have  taken  a 
pill  which  will  do  away  with  the  desire  for  speech  until  you  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  such  ears  as  would  hear.  It  is  well  that  Far 
Low  should  learn  the  value  of  silence  and  of  meditation,  for  the 
Tong  Ling  will  give  him  time  and  place  to  meditate  in  China.” 

Carter  was  very  thirsty  and  thought  of  asking  Won  Ling  to 
snatch  an  opportunity  when  his  hat  was  normal  and  dip  it  in  the 
sea  that  he  might  have  a  drink ;  but  though  he  watched  it  for  some 
time  it  still  continued  smoking  and  he  again  went  to  sleep. 

When  in  the  gray  dawn,  dull  in  eyes  and  head,  Carter  let  him¬ 
self  out  of  the  door  which,  having  a  modern  lock  in  spite  of  the 
surrounding  savor  of  antiquity,  opened  readily  from  within,  pick- 
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in g  his  way  down  through  the  yet  sleeping  tenement  and  out  into 
the  street,  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  to  find  himself 
again  in  the  fresh  air  and  of  disgust  with  his  prank  which  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him  as  both  risky  and  childish  in  the  light  of  day.  His 
retreat  from  the  place  still  haunted  with  the  absurd  visions  he  had 
conjured  with  the  opium-pipe  had  been  easy,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  temple-boy  was  deep  in  slumber.  Hoping  against  hope, 
as  he  found  his  way  to  Broadway  and  took  a  car  uptown,  that  he 
had  not  thrown  his  friends  into  commotion  by  his  callow  escapade, 
perhaps  causing  a  search  for  him  to  be  set  on  foot,  he  determined, 
after  seeing  Miss  Dalrymple,  to  apologize  by  letter  to  them  all. 

Miss  Dalrymple  was  already  up,  when  he  reached  her  uncle’s 
stately  residence  on  Fifth  Avenue  at  half-past  six,  and  herself 
answered  his  ring  at  the  bell ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if,  had  a  hun¬ 
dred  uncles  been  her  witness,  she  would  have  been  deterred,  in 
her  release  from  her  anxiety,  from  doing  what  she  did.  Young 
Carter,  her  pretty  head  on  his  undeserving  shoulder,  manlike  put 
off  the  evil  moment  of  confession  which  might  cause  it,  instead, 
to  be  shaken  at  him  in  disapproval,  allowing  his  disappearance  to 
be  for  the  time  accounted  for  ib  the  way  in  which  she  thought; 
although,  being  entirely  honorable,  he  meant  to  tell  her  the  truth 
about  it  before  he  left  the  house.  Ushered  in  by  so  tender  and 
favorable  an  opening  they  passed  several  delightful  hours  together 
in  the  morning- room,  during  which  time  all  considerations  of 
lesser  value  sank  into  their  place. 

“  Muriel,”  young  Carter  told  her,  as  they  sat  talking  of  a  happi¬ 
ness  which,  for  them,  seemed  to  lie  very  distant  in  the  future,  “  I 
am  going  to  see  your  uncle  again  this  afternoon.  I  shall  tell  him 
that  in  three  years,  on  the  day  when  you  are  twenty-one,  we  will 
be  married,  and  convince  him  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
in  making  us  waste  three  years !  ” 

She  looked  at  him  with  earnest  eyes  and  shook  her  head. 

“  You  must  not  do  it,  Wayne,”  she  said.  “  He  has  made  up 
his  mind.  And  now  would  be  the  very  worst  time  in  the  world 
to  do  it,  for  he  has  had  a  great  loss  in  his  business  and  is  like  the 
bear  with  the  sore  head.  The  Chinese  expert  who  has  tested  all 
the  Eastern  imports,  for  years,  has  mysteriously  disappeared,  and 
there  is  no  one  who  can  take  his  place.  It  has  crippled  every- 
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thing.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  means.  Won  Ling  has  worked 
so  faithfully  to  find  him  that  my  uncle  thinks  of  taking  his  son 
into  the  place  —  although  neither  he  nor  any  other  man,  can  do 
the  work.  So  you  see,  especially  now — !  ”  She  lifted  a  smiling, 
wistful  face,  to  see  a  strange  expression  on  her  lover’s. 

“  Muriel,”  he  cried,  “  then  Won  Ling  has  a  son  ?  ” 

“And  the  Chinese  expert,”  he  demanded,  springing  to  his  feet 
and  catching  her  by  the  shoulders  before  she  could  find  breath  to 
answer,  “was  his  name  Far  Low?” 

“  What  do  you  know  about  it  ?”  she  gasped.  “Yes,  it  is  Far  Low.” 

With  a  joyous  “Wait!”  that  left  her  in  amazement  young 
Carter  was  on  his  way  downtown. 

That  afternoon  at  half-past  one,  when  a  dray  containing  a  large 
cask,  with  others,  moved  heavily  in  the  direction  of  the  dock  from 
which  the  ship  that  was  sailing  for  China  that  afternoon  was  about 
to  weigh  her  anchor,  it  was  met  by  the  importer,  young  Carter, 
and  several  keen-eyed  gentlemen  in  plain  clothes  who  were  not  ex¬ 
pected  and  who  had  been  waiting  unnoticed  among  the  other 
standers-by  upon  the  wharf.  The  expert,  Far  Low,  brought  to 
light  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  hammer  on  the  big  cask’s  head  and 
transferred  from  his  cramped  quarters  to  the  larger  comfort  of  a 
coach,  slept  off  his  pill  in  the  safety  of  a  quiet  bedroom  in  the 
house  of  his  employer,  and  when  “  the  desire  for  speech  ”  returned 
to  him  confirmed,  to  the  petrifaction  of  all  who  heard  it,  the 
treachery  of  old  Won  Ling  and  the  plot  by  which  he  was  to  have 
been  exported  and  imprisoned  on  the  other  side  that  the  son  of 
Won  Ling  might  be  put  into  his  place. 

Young  Carter,  who  had  laid  down  a  condition  before  he  made 
known  the  whereabouts  of  the  lost  Celestial,  revealed  to  him  by 
the  opium-dream  which  was  not  all  a  vision,  was  not  obliged,  as 
it  is  well  known,  to  wait  for  Miss  Dalrymple  for  three  years.  And 
so  it  was  that  he  came  to  bless  rather  than  deprecate  the  prank  of 
a  night  which  both  gained  for  him  his  wife  and  provided  him  with 
a  story  of  never-failing  interest  to  tell  in  his  declining  days. 
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BY  B.  H.  KING. 

ARY  CAROLINE  stood  in  the  door  of  a  low 
shack  on  a  broad  mesa  and  watched  a  boy  trail 

over  the  open  and  on  into  the  clean  patch  of 

ground  around  the  steps.  Inside  the  room  a 
woman  moved  back  and  forth,  casting  a  glance, 
now  and  then,  at  the  girl. 

“  Come  in  here,  Ma’y  Ca’line,  an’  shet  that  do’,”  she  called  at 
last,  as  she  rose  from  bending  over  the  fire  where  a  three-legged 
pot  of  corn-meal  mush  was  spluttering.  “  Come  in,  now,  yo’  hear 

me  ?  You’re  a-comin’,  so  yd’  might  as  well  come,  now !  ”  The 

woman’s  voice  was  drawling  and  inclined  to  come  through  her 

Mary  Caroline  went  on  watching  the  boy,  who  wobbled,  and 
stumbled,  and  fell  to  the  ground ;  then  he  bravely  rose  and  dragged 
himself  on  for  a  few  more  paces ;  at  last  he  fell  prone  against  the 
flat  rock  step,  his  outstretched  hand  touching  the  rough  shoes  on 
the  girl’s  feet. 

“Oh,  Lordy!  Run  here  quick,  mammy!  Some’n’s  fell  right 
on  the  step !  ”  cried  the  girl,  then  she  stooped  to  brush  aside  the 
limp  hand  that  lay  against  her  foot,  and  leaped  qver  the  prostrate 
form  on  to  the  ground  beyond.  There  she  stood  waiting  for  her 
mother,  her  back  bent  ready  to  help  lift  the  boy  into  the  sheltering 
shack. 

“  Land-o’-Goshen !  Take  right  a-holt,  honey,  an’  le’s  git  him 
inside !  ”  cried  the  woman,  as  she  ran  forward  with  the  mush- 
paddle  in  her  hand,  dripping  hot  mush  over  the  floor  and  over  her 
apron.  Then,  suddenly  realizing  that  she  had  it  in  her  hand,  she 
threw  it  from  her  as  she  stooped  and  slipped  her  arms  about  the 
thin  body  of  the  boy.  Together  the  woman  and  the  girl  dragged 
him  into  the  room  and  lifted  him  upon  the  shake-up  in  the  corner. 
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“Like’s  not  somethin’s  happent.  Run  shet  th’  door,  quick, 
honey.”  • 

As  the  woman  straightened  the  limp  form,  that  it  might  rest 
easy,  she  spied  the  frayed  and  soiled  end  of  an  envelope  sticking 
from  his  shirt.  Then,  with  an  eye  on  the  girl  as  she  closed  the 
door,  she  seized  it  and  thrust  it  in  her  bosom,  and  as  Mary  Caro¬ 
line  came  softly  across  the  board  floor  toward  the  bed,  she  was 
twisting  the  damp  wisp  of  hair  that  fell  on  his  brow. 

“  Seed  ’im  afore,  honey  ?  Mus’  be  stranger  in  these  parts.” 

Mary  Caroline  merely  shook  her  head.  The  flaxen  hair,  falling 
over  her  ears  and  the  sides  of  her  face,  gave  her  an  oddly  uncanny 
look. 

The  woman  made  no  heroic  efforts  to  bring  the  unconscious  boy 
to  himself ;  instead,  she  covered  him  with  some  quilts  and  a  goat’s 
skin,  until,  from  a  casual  glance,  the  shake-up  might  have  been 
empty.  Then  she  busied  herself  at  the  fireplace  and  from  a  shelf 
above  it  she  took  an  old-time  tea  caddy  which  she  shook  two  or 
three  times.  Then  she  removed  the  lid  and  sniffed  at  the  mouth 
with  the  nose  of  a  connoisseur,  and  with  exactness  measured  the 
lid  full  of  the  powdered  tea  and  dropped  it  into  the  old  cracked 
teapot  standing  half  sides  over  on  the  uneven  rocks  that  formed 
the  hearth.  She  now  stood  watching  the  heavy  iron  tea-kettle 
that  had  replaced  the  mush-pot,  and  when  it  sang  the  Song  of  the 
Tea-Kettle  she  poured  the  bubbling  water  over  the  tea,  and  left  it 
to  steep. 

With  a  saucer  in  her  hand  ready  to  pour  out  some  tea  she  said : 

“  Ma’y  Ca’line,  jist  you  look  an’  see  ef  thar’s  nobody  a-crossin’ 
th’  mesa,”  and  as  the  little  tow-colored  head  was  again  shaken  in 
the  negative,  she  turned  out  a  saucerful  of  the  fragrant  tea  and 
hastened  to  the  side  of  the  shake-up,  and  laying  back  the  quilts 
said:  “Swaller  this  here  tea,  boy,  an’  you’ll  feel  a  sight  better.” 
She  put  her  hand  under  the  boy’s  head  and  held  it  up  that  he 
might  drink.  Half  conscious,  he  rose  on  his  elbow  as  she  placed 
the  saucer  to  his  lips,  and  gulped  the  liquid  with  a  greed  that 
showed  he  was  almost  famished.  He  fell  back  when  the  last  drop 
was  gone,  his  half-closed  eyes  rolling  about  him. 

“  Whar  you  come  f’m  ?  ”  the  woman  questioned  as  she  pulled 
the  old  quilt  straight  over  his  chest. 
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“  Cross  t’other  side.  They’ve  —  they’ve  ketched  him  —  an’  —  ” 
and  he  shuddered,  burying  his  face  in  his*arm. 

“  Nev’r  min’,  now.  Jist  lay  down  an’  res’  yo’se’f.  An’  then 
I’ll  give  you  a  plate  o’  mush  —  an’  when  you  git  some  vittles 
inside  you  —  you  kin  tell  me  then.” 

The  boy  ate  ravenously  of  the  coarse  mush  and  washed  it  down 
with  the  last  drop  of  the  “  store  tea  ”  from  the  old  cracked  tea-pot 
Then  he  slept.  Slept  as  a  strong,  but  exhausted  nature  demanded. 
And  while  he  slept  the  woman  sat  in  the  back  door  of  the  shack 
and  read  the  letter  she  had  found  in  his  shirt.  She  studied  it  out 
with  great  difficulty,  then  turned  back  to  the  beginning  and  read 
it  a  second  time,  mumbling  the  words  to  keep  them  in  her  mind. 
A  third  time  she  read  it.  Then  she  rose,  her  limbs  cramped  from 
sitting  long  in  the  same  position,  and  placed  it  again  in  the  boy’s 
shirt,  bosom. 

Then,  when  night  fell  over  the  mesa  and  rested  heaviest  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  making  it  seem  a  place  too  beautiful  for  anything 
but  love,  and  the  light  of  love,  the  woman  and  boy  crossed  to  the 
other  side  and  cut  from  a  swinging  limb  the  body  of  a  strong  man, 
- — strong,  but  emaciated  and  thin  as  was  the  frame  of  the  boy. 
They  scooped  a  hole  in  the  soft  earth  beneath  the  sighing  pines, 
and  hid  there,  away  from  the  sight  of  man,  the  thing  that  dangled 
in  the  wind  and  the  moonlight.  Hid  it  from  the  eyes  and  the 
reach  of  prowling,  hungry  wolves.  Then,  without  prayer,  or 
spoken  word,  they  trailed  again  to  the  other  side,  leaving  the  spot 
covered  with  the  moss  and  the  pine  needles  in  the  care  of  the  All- 
Seeing  Eye.  And  when  they  stood  again  in  the  door  of  the  shack 
the  woman  said : 

“Reckon  you  hain’t  no  kin  hereabouts ? ”  Her  eyes  were 
reaching  out  into  the  distance  down  the  plains  beyond  the  mesa. 

“  Ho,  I  got  no  kin,  now.” 

Then  the  boy  was  given  a  skin  and  h  quilt  and  he  stretched  him¬ 
self  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  door. 

“  Don’t  let  it  keep  you  awake,  sonny,”  whispered  the  woman  as 
she  lifted  her  tousled  head  from  the  shake-up  in  the  corner,  and 
turned  her  eyes  toward  the  restless  hoy  lying  with  the  moonlight 
covering  him  like  a  blanket  of  snow.  The  night  air  streamed 
through  the  open  door  and  into  the  darkened  room. 
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“I  jist  cain’t  help  it,”  came  the  weary  tones  of  the  boy.  But 
after  awhile  he  slept,  and  when  the  woman  watched  him  still  and 
at  peace  she  rose  and  crept  out  through  the  door,  looking  up  to  the 
hills,  and  reached  her  gnarled  and  knotted  hands  and  arms  to  the 
other  side,  but,  when  the  morning  sun  took  the  place  of  the  moon¬ 
beams  and  lay  like  a  blessing  on  the  pale  face,  she  lifted  the  hoy 
and  laid  him  on  the  shake-up,  covering  him  heavily  with  skins. 

“Now,  Ma’y  Ca’line,  jist  slip  on  yore  petticoats  an’  run-long 
down  to  the  spring,  an’  tote  me  a  buckit  o’  water  while  I  rake  up 
the  coals.” 

When  the  breakfast  of  “  briled  chick’n  ”  and  soda  biscuits  was 
done  and  keeping  hot  by  the  fire,  she  went  to  the  pile  of  skins  and 
quilts,  and  shaking  it,  said: 

“  Sonny,  sonny,  come  if  you  think  you  kin  swaller  a  mo’s’l  o’ 
vittles,  git  up  an’  set  aside  us.  We  got  right  smart  o’  eatin’,  Ma’y 
Ca’line  an’  me.” 

She  watched  him  eat,  but  said  nothing.  There  was  nothing  to 
say.  And  when  he  had  feasted  until  his  eyes  wished  for  no  more 
she  told  him  he’d  better  rest  about  the  house  for  a  few  days. 
Hunted,  tired,  and  heart-sick,  the  boy  was  glad  of  this  haven 
where  he  could  abide  for  even  that  short  space. 

When  the  third  day  after  the  trip  across  the  other  side  had 
passed,  and  no  one  had  come  to  the  shack  with  news  concerning  it, 
she  slowly  remarked : 

“Now,  sonny,  I  hain’t  pestered  you  ’bout  nothin’  nor  nothin’ 
hain’t  bin  told  ’bout  nobody.  Was  it  bosses?” 

“  It  was  hosses.”  Then  the  thin  lips  closed  for  a  moment,  but 
the  eyes,  with  the  ever-hunted  look,  sought  the  blue  ones  of  Mary 
Caroline,  and  with  a  childish  quiver  of  his  chin,  he  went  on :  “  I’ll 
be  movin’  along  ef  you’re  afeerd  for  me  to  stay  long  of  you.  He 
told  me  out  thar  under  the  pines,  ef  he  got  cotcht  to  hang  roun’ 
for  awhile ;  then  I  was  to  read  the  letters  he  give  me  —  an’  foller 
my  feelin’s  arter.  I  got  them  letters.”  He  laid  his  thin  hand  on 
his  poor  excuse  for  a  shirt  and  pressed  it  close  to  his  scrawny 
body. 

“Well,  I  reckon  as  nobody’ll  pester  you  now,  it’s  bin  three 
days.  An’  ef  you’re  a-goin’  t’  stay  anywhars,  you  might’s  well 
stay  right  ’long  o’  us.  I  tuck  up  this  here  section,  all  on  account 
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of  ray  health,  which  was  middlin’  pore,  an’  it’s  bin  the  makin’  of 
me  an’  Ma’y  Ca’line.  She  was  monstrous  pindlin’  down  in  Ten¬ 
nessee,  but  she’s  perkin’  up  right  smart,  an’  she  hain’t  missin’  no 
schoolin’,  cos  the  schools  wan’t  nothin’  to  speak  on  in  our  parts. 
S’I’ll  jist  keep  th’  ranch  goin’  an’  you  kin  holpen  me  right  smart 
ef  you  wantter.”  It  was  a  long  speech  for  Mary  Caroline’s  mother, 
but  she  had  said  all  there  was  to  say,  and  to  the  purpose. 

He  wanted  to.  He  helped  the  woman  with  her  truck  patches 
and  went  to  town  for  the  letters  and  the  papers  that  came  from 
down  in  Tennessee.  Time  went  on,  season  after  season.  The  pine 
trees  had  dropped  their  long,  slim  needles,  covering  the  shallow 
grave  many  times  over  while  the  boy  waited.  At  each  thought 
of  journeying  on,  he  looked  into  the  blue  eyes  of  Mary  Caroline 
and  asked: 

“  Do  you  love  me,  Ma’y  Ca’line  ?  ” 

At  first  she  would  nod  her  tow-colored  head  and  push  her  face 
down  on  his  shoulder,  —  for  he  always  had  his  arms  around  her 
when  he  asked  that  tender  question,  —  and  wind  her  little  arms 
about  his  neck.  She  was  but  a  little  child;  but  after  awhile  she 
grew  too  big  to  be  gathered  in  his  arms,  and  he  would  stand  at 
arms’  length  and  let  the  invariable  question  dart  at  her  like  an 
arrow  from  a  bent  bow.  And  at  the  nodding  of  the  tow-colored 
head,  he  tarried  yet  longer. 

At  last  the  time  came  when  she  was  growing  fast  toward 
womanhood,  as  girls  will  do.  Then  she  would  tease  him.  Intui¬ 
tively  she  knew  her  power  over  him,  and  when  once  he  stood  even  a 
greater  distance  than  his  arms’  length  and  let  the  question  fly  at 
her  on  an  unexpected  occasion,  she  looked  into  his  big  eyes,  now 
no  longer  hunted  and  sad,  but  filled  with  an  abiding  love,  and 
gaily  laughed. 

“Why,  la  me,  Jack,  what  a  funny  feller  you  sure  are.  Time 
an’  time  you  ask  that  same  thing.  Reckon  you  mus’  be  forgittin’ 
along  as  you  grow  bigger  an’  bigger  —  ’r  else  —  ”  she  dropped 
her  eyes  at  the  glow  in  his. 

“  ’R  else  ’  I  jist  maybe  wanter  hear  you  say ’t  more  an’  more.” 

Jack  took  one  step  closer  to  Mary  Caroline,  but  she  fled  like  a 
wild  animal. 

Yet  the  time  came  when  Jack  must  go. 
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He  saw  a  notice  in  one  of  the  Nashville  papers  that  made  him 
stop  whistling  and  gaze  soberly  and  long  at  the  sun  dropping 
down  behind  the  hills,  casting  its  colored  lights  over  the  clouds  and 
the  mesa. 

“  Time’s  up.  I  reckon  I  gotter  go.” 

Then  he  went  a  little  nearer  to  Mary  Caroline  and  whispered 
the  question  that  had  filled  his  life  since  he  found  comfort  and 
peace  in  the  shack  on  the  mesa.  His  voice  was  more  like  the 
twittering  of  birds  in  the  trees  at  night,  than  his  own  clear,  vibrant 
tones.  Again  she  laughed. 

“Forgot  agin,  Jack!”  hut  she  ran  into  the  low  old  shack  and 
laid  the  knives  and  forks  on  the  bare  old  table  and  set  the  plates 
alongside  them.  Then  she  seized  the  bucket  and  leaped  down 
the  sloping  path  and  brought  some  water  from  the  spring.  She 
expected  Jack  to  follow,  but  he  did  not.  He  was  busy  training  a 
vine  against  the  side  of  the  weather-beaten  walls  of  the  place  that 
had  been  home  to  him,  the  only  home  he  could  remember,  for, 
since  his  earliest  childhood,  he  had  been  a  wanderer  on  the  face 
of  the  mountains  with  the  man  who  had  lain  for  so  long  under 
the  pines. 

The  shack  had  taken  on  pretentious  looks  under  the  hands  of 
Jack  during  the  time  he  had  been  there,  with  Mary  Caroline  and 
her  mother.  A  leanto  had  been  constructed  against  the  hill  side 
of  the  house  for  his  own  bedroom.  The  walls  of  the  whole  were 
almost  covered  with  the  skins  of  wolves  and  mountain  lions.  A 
few  more  cattle  had  been  added  to  the  little  herd ;  the  truck 
patches  were  larger  and  more  productive.  A  hop  garden  in  the 
rear  of  the  shack  gave  accumulative  additions  to  the  small  in¬ 
come  of  the  ranch.  All  these  things  went  to  prove  to  Mary  Caro¬ 
line’s  mother  that,  a  man  about  a  place  was  a  mighty  good  thing, 
even  if  he  were  a  mere  hoy.  And  now  that  he  was  going,  ruin 
seemed  staring  her  in  the  face. 


Jack  had  been  gone  two  years  and  a  half. 

Mary  Caroline  wore  her  skirts  to  her  shoe-tops;  her  tow-colored 
hair  was  two  shades  darker,  and  was  done  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of 
her  head,  something  like  the  styles  she  saw  in  the  Nashville 
papers  —  and  a  certain  natural  air  of  womanhood  had  settled 
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upon  her.  She  worked  hard  in  the  truck  patches  and  the  hop 
garden  —  Jack’s  own  particular  innovation  —  and  helped  with 
the  cow 8  and  the  calves.  But,  no  matter  how  hard  she  worked, 
she  always  found  time  to  stand  for  a  moment  in  the  door,  looking 
down  over  the  mesa,  and  across  the  plains,  just  about  the  hour 
that  Jack  had  first  trailed,  weary  and  starving,  and  dropped  his 
tired  body  at  her  little  feet.  And,  once  in  a  while,  the  two,  the 
mother  and  the  girl,  would  cross  to  “  t’other  side  ”  to  see  after  the 
spot  under  tho  pine9.  And  at  each  visit  it  lay  deeper  and  deeper 
beneath  the  pine-needles.  This  they  had  faithfully  promised 
Jack  they  would  do. 

“  What  you  gappin’  at,  Ma’y  Ca’line  ?  ”  called  the  mother  as 
she  untied  her  sun-bonnet  and  dropped  on  a  chair  at  the  supper 
table,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  She  was  tired  and 
worn.  “Come  on,  now,  honey,  ’r  supper’ll  be  gittin’  cold  arter 
you  done  got  it,  an’  ef  thar’s  a  thing  Ah  jist  nache’ly  hate  it’s  cold 
supper  arter  pickin’  hops  all  day.  Them  hops  do  keep  on  a- 
spreadin’  an’  a-spreadin’  till  it.  seem  like  they’ll  over-run  the  whole 
hills  —  ” 

“A  man’s  a-trailin’  the  mesa,  —  an’  lie’s  a-comin’  this-a- 
way  —  ” 

“  My  lan’,  you  don’t  say  so,”  and  the  supper  was  forgotten,  for 
the  woman  stood  by  the  side  of  Mary  Caroline,  with  her  hand  to 
her  eyes,  watching  the  figure  hurrying  over  the  long,  level  stretch 
before  them. 

A9  he  struck  the  open  just  in  front  of  the  shack  he  tossed  up 
his  hat  and  took  long  leaps  to  the  patch  of  cleanly  raked  ground 
around  the  steps  and  gathered  Mary  Caroline  into  his  big,  strong 
arms.  But  just  a9  he  was  about  to  kiss  her  she  slipped  from  him 
and  ran  through  the  shack  and  took  to  the  woods  behind  it. 

“I  declar,  ef  that  don’t  beat  my  time  o’  day,  Jack.  ’T  wan’t 
so  when  I  was  gal  an’  lived  down  in  Tennessee.  La,  but  we-alls 
uster  think  heaven  itself  hung  above  Tennessee —  But  I  be 
downright  glad  to  have  you  back.  Come  right  in  an’  set  to  supper 
—  she’ll  be  back  d’recklv  for  she’  bin  a-watchin’  the  road  you  fu’st 
come  ever  sense  you  went  off  by  the  same.  Here,  help  youse’f, 
an’  make  youse’f  to  home.”  The  woman  was  glad  to  have  Jack 
back.  She  told  him  how  hard  it  was  to  keep  things  as  he  had  laid 
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them  out,  and  was  so  interested  in  the  sound  of  her  own  voice  that 
she  did  not  see  Mary  Caroline  until  she  sank  in  the  chair  beside 
her. 

Then  when  the  two,  Jack  and  Mary  Caroline,  trailed  cross  to 
“  t’other  side  ”  he  took  her  hand  in  his  and  asked,  daringly,  bold, 
and  with  the  fire  of  a  new  nature : 

“  Ma’y  Ca’line,  do  you  love  me  ?  ” 

“  There,  you  forgot  agin,”  and  she  pulled  her  fingers  from  his 
and  told  him  of  the  hard  winters  when  he  was  away,  and  how  she 
had  fed  the  birds  that  had  no  place  to  rest  their  tired  wings  from 
flying  always  in  the  wind,  —  the  dreary  wind  that  blew  and  blew 
and  sang  through  the  trees  until  she  sometimes  felt  it  really  was 
some  one  lost  in  the  woods.  And  that  one  night  she  and  her  mother 
had  risen  and  trailed  through  the  snow  drifts  to  “  t’other  side  ” 
for  fear  the  earth  would  be  swept  from  the  place  under  the  pines, 
and  they  piled  heaps  of  brush  and  limbs  of  trees  over  it;  so  strong 
their  promise  to  him  was  in  their  minds. 

Jack  asked  no  more  questions  of  Mary  Caroline  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  on  the  mesa,  but  when  lie  watched  her  his  eyes  were  full  of 
the  love  he  gave  her.  He  saw  the  new  manner  settling  womanlike 
over  her,  and  he  stood  aside  to  see  her  grow  as  he  had  done  when 
he  planted  the  first  crop  of  hop  vines.  He  loved  to  watch  them 
rise  from  the  ground  and  see  them  twist,  and  reach  out  their  long, 
pale-green  tendrils  and,  swaying,  catch  on  to  the  poles  he  had  set 
for  them,  and  then  how  almost  joyously,  the  fast-running  vine 
spread  and  covered  the  poles  with  a  sea  of  green  leaves  and  savory 
blossoms.  So,  now,  he  followed  each  new  movement  of  the  girl  he 
had  loved  since  he  first  knew  her.  He  watched  her  and  left  her 
alone. 

One  evening  he  told  the  mother  of  the  people  of  Tennessee. 
Told  her  of  the  man  who  had  married  his  mother  for  her  money, 
and  when,  after  he  found  he  could  never  gain  it  for  himself,  had 
taken  their  child,  —  J ack  —  and  fled  the  country,  determined  that 
even  he  should  not  have  that  for  which  he  had  sacrificed  the  woman 
he  did  love.  He  told  her  also,  that  he  had  learned  the  name  of  a 
woman  with  whom  he  had  broken  faith  for  the  love  of  glittering 
gold. 

“  And  now,”  he  said,  “  if  I  could  but  find  that  woman,  for  they 
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say  she  has  gone  into  the  great  West  and  is  swallowed  up  in  the 
cavernous  maws  of  the  mountains  —  ”  . 

“  Whatever’d  you  do,  hoy,  ef  you  did  find  her?”  The  woman 
was  almost  breathless  with  emotion. 

“  Tell  her  that  he  did  not  do  the  thing  for  which  he  was  —  ” 

“  Who  done  it,  boy  ?  ” 

“  The  man  who  loved  my  mother  and  who  took  his  revenge  by 
circling  round  him  like  the  buzzards  do  the  dead,  till  he  saw 
him  —  ” 

“  ’Tain’t  no  use  a-goin’  furder.”  Then  she  told  him  that  she 
knew  him  by  his  resemblance  to  his  father,  and  that  she  took  the 
letters  and  read  them,  and  it  was  for  the  love  of  other  days  that 
she  went  with  him  to  hide  that  father  even  from  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord,  if  possible.  On  that  first  trip  to  “  t’other  side  ”  she  had 
dragged  her  heart  through  all  the  throes  of  a  woman’s  abiding  love, 
without  sign,  or  sigh,  or  tears,  and  she  thought  never  to  tell  her 
woe  to  anyone. 

But  Mary  Caroline  was  never  to  know. 

She  had  married  that  other  man,  the  one  who  had  rounded  up 
the  father  of  the  boy,  and  after  the  birth  of  Mary  Caroline  he  had 
deserted  her,  and  she  had  sought  the  West  to  bring  Mary  Caroline 
iip  away  from  the  haunts  and  ways  of  the  other  world. 


It  was  longer  than  twice  two  years  before  the  blue  eyes  of  Mary 
Caroline  were  made  glad  again  at  the  sight  of  a  man  trailing  the 
mesa,  and  crossing  into  the  open  before  the  cleanlv-raked  patch  of 
ground  in  front  of  the  low  shack.  Then  she  turned  and  would 
have  hidden  her  joy  in  the  skins  against  the  wall,  but  he  came  so 
quickly  .  .at  as  she  laid  her  head  against  the  long,  gray  face  of  an 
old  wolf,  he  caught  her  in  his  arms  crying,  and  his  voice  was 
vibrant  and  clear: 

“Ma’y  Ca’line,  do  you  love  me?” 

She  shook  her  head  in  the  negative,  so  long  had  she  been  deceiv¬ 
ing  herself,  and  tearing  away  from  him,  fled  the  shack. 

Then  it  was  the  weary  old  mother  came  and  stood  before  him. 

“Ef  you  love  her,  Jack,  win  her  an’  stay  true.  But,  ef  you 
want  gold  instid,  leave  me  an’  my  Ma’y  Ca’line  alone  on  the  mesa, 
an’  go.” 
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“  Stop  right  there !  ”  he  cried.  “  Who  stood  by  me  when  the 
hand  of  God,  almost,  was  against  me  ?  Who  was  the  first  who  lifted 
a  voice  of  sympathy  for  me  ?  It  was  she  for  whom  my  heart  has 
been  crying  all  these  years  —  ” 

“  But,  my  Ma’y  Ca’line  ain’t  of  the  sort  you  got  to  be  sence  you 
bin  goin’  f’m  us  —  ” 

“  She  only  do  I  love,  thou  mother.” 

Again  when  the  three  went  “  t’other  side  ”  and  looked  on  the 
spot  beneath  the  pines,  Jack  asked: 

“Ma’y  Ca’line,  do  you  love  me?  I  love  you,”  and  when  she 
was  silent  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  told  her  he  had  come  to 
stay  in  the  hills  with  her,  if  she  would  let  him. 

Then  she  looked  up  and  nodded  her  head  in  the  affirmative. 


A  Corner  in  Smiths.* 


BY  OHAPIN  HOWARD. 

HE  advertisement  was  absurd,  of  course,  and 
yet,  I  argued,  many  a  stranger  word  than 
“  Smith  ”  had  proved  a  man’s  “  Open,  Sesame  ” 
to  Fortune.  Moreover,  I  could  not  afford  to  be 
too  skeptical.  I  had  been  out  of  employment 
for  a  month,  tramping  doggedly  through  a  laby¬ 
rinth  of  city  streets,  and  growing  more  haggard  and  shabby  with 
every  day.  My  slender  store  of  money  had  dwindled  from  paper 
to  silver,  from  silver  to  a  few  coppers  which  I  jingled  occasionally 
in  my  pocket  in  a  vain  attempt  to  keep  up  heart.  I  was  hungry  — 
almost  desperate  —  and  in  a  position  where  I  caught  at  straws. 

I  took  up  the  paper  and  read  the  paragraph  again : 


OF  ADVANTAGE  TO  BACHELORS 
NAMED  SMITH. 


There  was  an  undeniable  fascination  for  me  about  those  few 
lines  of  print  —  a  fascination  which  common  sense  seemed  power¬ 
less  to  dispel.  For  a  long  time  I  sat  staring  at  them  thoughtfully. 
Then  I  cut  the  paragraph  from  the  paper,  extinguished  the  lamp, 
and  started  resolutely  down  my  five  flights  of  stairs. 

It  was  eight  o’clock  of  a  rather  bleak  November  evening  when  I 
found  the  house  bearing  the  number  which  I  sought.  Its  imper¬ 
sonal,  dignified  air  of  wealth  was  at  first  sight  disconcerting, 
although  wholly  in  keeping  with  the  fashionable  neighborhood  in 
which  it  stood.  For  a  moment  I  felt  my  resolution  waver,  as  I 
paused  with  my  foot  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  brownstone  flight.  I 
was  half  ready  to  turn  back.  Then  on  a  sudden  impulse  I  walked 

*  Copyright,  1906,  by  The  Shortutory  Publishing  Company.  Copyright  secured  In  Great 
Britain.  All  rights  reserved.  The  writer  of  this  story  received  a  cash  prise  of  $100  In 
The  Buck  Cat  story  contest  ending  October  13, 1904. 
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confidently  up  the  steps  and  touched  the  bell.  An  instant  later  I 
was  admitted,  without  formality,  by  a  liveried  servant  who  showed 
me  into  a  large,  softly-lighted  hall. 

There  were  three  Smiths  ahead  of  me..  They  sat  uncomfortably, 
at  distrustful  intervals  from  each  other,  upon  a  low,  cushioned 
bench  which  ran  along  one  wall.  The  first  was  evidently  a  tramp, 
the  second,  with  his  bedraggled  white  tie,  might  once  have  been  a 
minister,  while  the  third  was  unmistakably  a  Jew. 

“  Frauds,”  I  decided  instantly,  and  seated  myself  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  bench,  conscious  that  I  was  being  inspected  with  furtive 
curiosity. 

We  were  not  kept  waiting  long.  One  by  one  my  three  compan¬ 
ions  were  led  by  an  impassive-faced  butler  through  a  doorway  on 
the  right,  and  after  varying  intervals,  reappeared  dejectedly  and 
were  shown  out,  while  I  sat  with  my  teeth  clenched  to  keep  from 
shivering  under  the  eyes  of  the  silk-stockinged  giant  who  stood 
guard  over  me  in  the  hall. 

When  my  turn  came  I  found  myself  in  a  large,  sombre-liued 
room  which,  from  the  massive  simplicity  of  its  furnishings,  might 
have  served  as  an  office  or  a  library.  A  plump,  middle-aged  little 
man,  with  the  frank  eyes  of  a  boy  and  all  the  solemnity  of  a  judge, 
was  seated  at  a  desk,  and  as  I  entered  he  glanced  me  searehingly 
up  and  down.  Then  he  rose  impulsively  and  held  out  a  plump 
little  hand. 

“  The  first  honest-faced  man  to  come  through  that  door  to¬ 
night!  ”  he  exclaimed  feelingly. 

“  And  therefore  probably  the  greatest  rogue,”  I  returned,  smil¬ 
ing. 

But  he  shook  his  head  at  me  gravely. 

“  I  invariably  read  a  man  at  sight  and  I  rarely  make  mistakes. 
Sit  down,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Smith,  and  let  us  talk.” 

He  resumed  his  own  seat  behind  the  desk,  and  I  took  the  chair 
which  he  had  indicated.  For  several  minutes  he  eyed  me  keenly 
across  the  litter  of  papers  without  offering  to  speak ;  then  he  began 
abruptly. 

“  You  are  here,  of  course,  in  answer  to  my  advertisement  in  this 
evening’s  paper.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  what  you 
thought  of  it  ?  ” 
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“It  seemed  rather  unusual,”  I  ventured,  taken  completely  by 
surprise. 

“  ‘  Unusual  ’  —  yes,  it  may  easily  have  seemed  that ;  but  perhaps 
it  struck  you  as  fantastic  or  —  ridiculous  ?  ” 

He  was  still  watching  me  intently,  leaning  forward  in  his  chair, 
his  hands  playing  nervously  with  a  pencil,  his  eyes  narrowed. 

I  shook  my  head  emphatically. 

“  I  realize  perfectly,”  he  continued,  excitement  trembling  in  his 
voice,  “  the  danger  which  I  run  of  being  misunderstood  and  ridi¬ 
culed.  But  that  is  something  which  great  men  have  never  been 
afraid  to  meet.” 

He  rose  suddenly  to  his  brief  height  and  struck  the  desk  a  blow 
with  his  clenched  fist 

“  I  have  made  up  my  mind  the  race  of  Smiths  must  stop !  ” 

The  suppressed  fury  of  his  tone  was  startling. 

“  All  my  life,”  he  went  on,  passionately,  “  I  have  been  tormented 
by  that  name.  Ho  matter  to  what  heights  I  have  tried  to  rise  it 
has  been  like  an  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  about  my  neck  dragging  me 
down  to  the  commonplace  level  of  my  fellow-men.  Although  a 
young  man,  you  have  had  to  suffer  from  it,  too.  You  can  under¬ 
stand  me  when  I  say  I’d  willingly  give  every  dollar  that  I  own  for 
the  right  to  bear  one  of  those  names  which  stamp  a  man  as  a  horn 
aristocrat.  But  I  have  been  tormented  long  enough.  Now  that  I 
suddenly  have  the  power  I  mean  to  turn  and  cripple  the  thing  that 
has  kept  me  in  obscurity  —  I  mean  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  in 
cornering  the  name  of  Smith.” 

He  began  to  pace  excitedly  up  and  down  the  room  as  he  unfolded 
to  me  this  astounding  scheme. 

“  It  is  something  which  cannot  be  realized  in  a  day,  but  I  must 
be  content  to  work  for  coming  generations.  I  intend  to  bequeath 
to  my  grandchildren  a  name  which  shall  be  unique  in  all  America 
—  the  name  of  Smith! 

“  There  are  at  present,  as  you  doubtless  know,  some  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  persons  bearing  it.  Of  these,  we’ll  say,  one-half  are  males, 
of  whom  in  turn  one-half  are  bachelors.  I  will  settle  upon  each 
bachelor  five  thousand  dollars,  provided  only  that  he  take  his  oath 
to  remain  unmarried,  while  to  the  single  women  I  will  give  dow- 
eries  of  lesser  amount  to  encourage  them  to  marry  and  change  their 
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name.  Thus,  in  three  generations,  the  Smiths  will  be  practically 
extinct.” 

“  But  the  thing  is  incredible !  ”  I  gasped.  “  There  will  he  enor¬ 
mous  difficulties.” 

He  made  an  impatient  gesture,  seeming  to  brush  aside  any  objec¬ 
tions  I  might  raise. 

‘“Enormous’ — yes;  but  not  unsurmountable.  I  have  gone 
over  the  details  very  carefully.  To  some  persons,  of  course,  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  offer  more  —  to  others,  less.  In  your  own  case,  for 
instance,”  —  he  swung  round  on  his  heel  and  looked  me  critically 
up  and  down  —  “I  should  offer  but  two  thousand  dollars.” 

I  drew  in  my  breath  sharply.  In  my  present  circumstances 
even  that  meant  wealth. 

“And  if  I  refuse  ?  ”  I  suggested  —  “If  I  should  ask  much  more  ?  ” 

He  bowed  ironically.  “  I  should  put  you  at  the  extreme  end  of 
my  list.  We  might  find  your  children  more  moderate  in  their 
demands.” 

I  bit  my  lip.  To  refuse  the  offer  would  be  folly,  for  it  meant  a 
temporary  solution  of  my  difficulties,  and*the  prospect  of  marriage 
was  not  immediate  to  a  man  who  had  not  the  money  in  his  pocket 
to  pay  for  a  square  meal. 

“  What  is  there  for  me  to  sign  ?  ”  I  asked. 

He  handed  me  a  printed  form  —  one  of  a  pile  upon  his  desk. 

I . being . years  of  age 

and  single,  do  hereby  take  my  solemn  oath  to  remain  In  my 
present  state  of  bachelorhood  all  my  life  for  the  consider- 

atlonof . dollars  (» . )  to  be 

paid  me  npon  Identification.  For  failure  on  my  part  to 
fulfill  this  contract  I  agree  to  forfeit  the  entire  amount. 

Signed  Date 

N.  B. — The  list  of  signatures  will  be  published,  and  any 
breach  of  contract  will  be  prosecuted. 

I  glanced  up. 

“  I  am  alone  in  the  city  and  without  friends.  Identification 
would  be  impossible.  Perhaps  in  a  few  weeks - ” 

He  cut  me  short  “  You  may  take  your  own  time.  Do  you 
accept  ?  ” 

I  hesitated  a  moment.  “  Yes,”  I  said,  and  crossing  over  to  the 
desk  began  filling  in  the  blanks.  As  I  finished  and  laid  down  the 
pen  a  door  behind  me  opened  softly.  I  swung  round  in  the  revolv- 
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ing  chair  and  suddenly  started  to  my  feet.  I  was  confronting  an 
extremely  pretty  girl  in  a  trim,  business-like  gray  gown. 

She  paused  a  second  on  the  threshold  and  then  came  a  few  steps 
forward,  holding  a  sheaf  of  papers  in  her  hand. 

“  Isabel,  this  is  Mr.  Smith,”  said  the  little  man  behind  me. 
“  Miss  Smith  is  my  stenographer,”  he  added,  parenthetically. 

The  girl  flashed  me  a  level  glance  from  her  gray  eyes,  inclining 
her  head  slightly  in  recognition  of  my  bow.  It  was  a  glance  to 
put  a  man  instinctively  on  his  mettle,  and  I  drew  myself  up,  con¬ 
scious  that  she  was  taking  revenge  on  me  for  the  too  explicit  intro¬ 
duction  of  her  employer. 

Mr.  Smith,  however,  seemed  not  at  all  disturbed,  and,  advanc¬ 
ing,  took  the  papers  from  her  hand. 

“  You  two  will  be  thrown  more  or  less  together  in  your  work,” 
he  explained.  “That  is”  —  turning  inquiringly  to  me  —  “if  I 
am  fortunate  enough  to  secure  Mr.  Smith’s  services  as  a  private 
secretary.  I  shall  need  someone  to  assist  me  in  this  great  scheme 
of  mine  for  exterminating  the  Smiths.  There  will  be  references 
to  be  looked  up  and  other  details  to  be  attended  to.  Would  you 
accept  the  position  if  it  were  offered  you  ?  ” 

For  a  moment  I  was  unable  to  comprehend  the  sudden  good  luck 
which  was  befalling  me.  Then  I  caught  Miss  Smith’s  eyes  fixed 
expectantly  upon  my  face. 

“  Yes,”  I  stammered,  “  I  should  like  the  place.” 

The  little  man  gave  a  quick  nod  of  satisfaction. 

“  Then  that  is  settled  and  I  need  not  take  more  of  your  time 
this  evening.  We  can  arrange  the  details  tomorrow  morning  — 
say  at  ten  —  if  you  will  be  so  good.” 

He  reached  out  and  touched  an  electric  button  on  the  wall.  In¬ 
stantly  the  door  flew  open,  revealing  the  footman’s  six  feet  of  im¬ 
personality  waiting  to  annex  me.  I  bowed  to  my  employer,  to 
Miss  Smith,  and  left  the  room. 

Upon  the  bench  in  the  hall  a  fresh  consignment  of  Smiths  sat 
waiting.  They  ran  the  scale  of  human  frailty  —  from  smug  com¬ 
placency  to  drowsy  intoxication  —  and  a  whole  battery  of  eyes 
inspected  me  with  varying  degrees  of  distrust  and  curiosity  as  I 
passed  before  them.  Then  the  street  door  closed  after  me  and  I 
stood  alone  at  the  top  of  the  flight  of  brownstone  steps. 
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My  one  distinct  recollection  of  the  last  half-hour  was  that  For¬ 
tune,  after  a  long  eclipse,  had  smiled  upon  me  —  the  vision  of  the 
goddess  being  hopelessly  confused  in  my  mind  with  that  of  a  slen¬ 
der,  lightly-poised  figure  in  a  business-like  gray  gown.  But  there 
was  a  touch  of  derision  in  the  goddess’  smile  —  and  suddenly  I 
understood.  Had  I  not  pledged  my  solemn  word  to  remain  a 
bachelor  ? 

The  following  morning  at  ten  I  was  definitely  engaged  as  Mr. 
Smith’s  private  secretary  at  a  salary  which,  in  comparison  to  my 
former  poverty,  meant  wealth,  although  in  reality  it  stood  for 
little  more  than  a  roof  over  my  head,  a  coat  to  my  back,  and  a 
bare  three  meafs  a  day.  But  I  was  content  to  work  hard  and 
steadily,  and  I  was  desperately  anxious  not  to  be  turned  adrift 
Letters  had  come  pouring  in  by  the  morning  mail  and  I  was  set  to 
work  despatching  the  printed  circulars  which  my  employer  had 
prepared  in  explanation  of  his  scheme. 

He  had  gone  out  for  the  day  soon  after  my  arrival,  leaving  me 
alone  in  the  great  library.  I  had  been  at  work  for  possibly  an 
hour,  reading  letters,  sealing  and  directing  envelopes,  when  there 
came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  in  answer  to  my  half-expectant 
“  Come  in,”  Miss  Smith,  the  stenographer,  appeared.  She  had 
been  in  my  thoughts  and  dreams  so  constantly  since  the  previous 
evening  that  this  sudden  materialization  failed  to  startle  me.'  She 
was  pale  and  sleepless-looking  and  there  was  a  plaintive  little  sug¬ 
gestion  of  fatigue  in  her  manner  as  she  closed  the  door  after  her 
and  came  forward  to  the  desk. 

“I  know  I’m  interrupting,”  she  said  quickly,  “but  I  am  in 
great  trouble  —  and  you  must  help  me.” 

I  rose  and  offered  her  a  chair. 

“  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  do  anything  in  my  power,”  I  said 
earnestly.  “  How  can  I  be  of  use  ?  ” 

She  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  chair,  her  hands  lying  idly  in 
her  lap,  her  eyes  fixed  uncertainly  upon  her  interlacing  fingers. 
She  was  even  prettier  than  I  remembered  her  and  the  unstudied 
pose  emphasized  subtly  the  girlish  outlines  of  her  perfectly  mod¬ 
elled  figure. 

Suddenly  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  leaning  forward  spoke  impul¬ 
sively. 
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“You  have  not  guessed,  perhaps,  that  I  am  Mr.  Smith’s 
daughter.” 

I  stared  at  her  blankly,  too  astonished  to  reply. 

“  But  it  is  quite  true,”  she  insisted.  “  It  was  one  of  my  father’s 
hobbies  that  I  should  be  given  a  practical  education  so  that,  in  case 
of  his  failure,  I  might  be  able  to  support  myself.  I  have  had  every 
advantage  which  poverty  can  give.” 

The  faint  smile  on  her  lips  faded  quickly. 

‘  But  you  must  have  understood  from  what  was  said  last  night 
that  my  father  was  —  not  in  his  right  mind.  It  is  only  within  the 
last  few  days  that  I  have  suspected  it  —  until  then  he  has  always 
been  as  sane  as  you  or  I.  But  the  other  night  at  dinner,  without 
any  warning,  he  suddenly  began  telling  me  of  this  great  plan  he 
had  conceived  for  cornering  the  Smiths.  It  is  ridiculous,  of  course, 
but  it  frightened  me.  He  has  never  told  me  much  of  his  affairs, 
but  from  the  papers  I  know  that  last  week,  by  a  lucky  turn  in  the 
market,  he  made  millions.  But  he  has  been  under  a  terrible  strain 
for  a  long  time  past,  and  the  sudden  snapping  of  the  tension  has 
unbalanced  his  mind.” 

There  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  she  made  no  pretense  of  con¬ 
cealing  them,  and  as  she  went  on  speaking  her  voice  trembled 
slightly. 

“  My  father  has  always  been  foolishly  sensitive  about  our  name, 
and  now  this  idea  of  exterminating  all  the  other  Smiths  has  taken 
entire  possession  of  him.  There  is  no  one  —  no  relative,  I  mean  — 
to  whom  I  can  go  for  help,  except  my  brother  Dick  in  Colorado. 
Yesterday  I  telegraphed  him  to  come  home  at  once,  but  he  cannot 
reach  here  for  two  days,  and  until  then,  will  you  do  what  you  can 
to  help  me  ?  —  to  save  us  from  the  ridicule  and  notoriety  into 
which  we  shall  certainly  be  brought  ?  ” 

She  was  looking  at  me  imploringly,  her  lips  slightly  parted,  her 
hands  clasped  tightly  in  her  lap.  Much  of  what  she  told  me  I  had, 
of  course,  suspected  on  the  previous  evening  when,  alone  in  my 
lodging,  the  opportunity  for  sober  thought  had  cbme  to  me.  How¬ 
ever,  the  chance  of  work  had  been  too  welcome  for  me  to  quarrel 
with  it  on  any  ground.  But  now  I  saw  that  my  good  fortune  was 
to  be  short-lived. 

“What  do  you  suggest?”  I  asked.  “I  will  do  anything.” 
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“  Last  night,  when  I  saw  how  much  confidence  he  seemed  to 
place  in  you,  I  thought  that  if  I  could  get  you  to  talk  with  him, 
to  show  him  how  impossible  his  plan  is,  and  how  he  will  be  cheated 
and  taken  advantage  of  by  everyone,  you  might  be  able  to  persuade 
him  to  give  it  up  or  at  least  to  wait  and  talk  it  over  with  Dick 
when  he  comes  home.  He  won’t  listen  to  anything  I  say  because 
he  is  firmly  convinced  a  girl  can  never  understand  such  things.” 

I  shook  my  head  skeptically. 

“It  won’t  be  of  any  use,”  I  objected,  “but  I’ll  try  it  —  for 
your  sake.” 

“  Thank  you,”  she  said  gravely.  Then,  rising,  she  held  out  her 
hand  with  a  pretty  air  of  hesitation.  “  Anything  that  you  can 
do,  my  brother —  and  I  —  will  not  forget.” 

“  But  I  sha’n’t  be  able  to  do  anything,”  I  said,  gloomily. 

And  it  proved  quite  true.  My  employer  was  even  more  obstinate 
than  I  had  feared.  He  was  the  typical  monomaniac,  armed  at 
every  point  to  defend  his  cherished  plan,  and  he  would  listen  to 
none  of  the  objections  which  I  brought  forward.  Many  —  in  fact, 
most  —  of  his  arguments  were  inadequate  and  childishly  absurd, 
but  he  clung  to  them  tenaciously  and  with  increasing  vehemence 
until  I  saw  the  hopelessness  of  trying  to  make  him  realize  his  folly. 

But  Isabel’s  sympathy  more  than  compensated  me  for  the  rather 
harsh  treatment  I  had  received  at  my  employer’s  hands. 

“  Was  he  very  fierce  with  you  ?  ”  she  whispered,  intercepting 
me  in  the  hall  that  evening  as  I  was  leaving  at  the  close  of  my 
day’s  work. 

I  smiled  in  remembrance  of  the  interview. 

“  It’s  to  be  war  on  the  Smiths,”  I  answered,  “  until  they  are  as 
extinct  as  the  Dodo.  Your  family  will  soon  be  the  only  specimens 
in  captivity.” 

“  Then  he  wouldn’t  listen  ?  ” 

“  Not  for  a  moment.  He  gave  me  to  understand  he  had  cornered 
the  market  too  often  during  his  life-time  to  be  afraid  of  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  Smiths.” 

Isabel  frowned  thoughtfully. 

“  We  must  take  matters  into  our  own  hands,”  she  said.  “  The 
servants  understand,  and  have  orders  to  turn  everyone  away.  So 
far  there  has  been  no  trouble,  and  if  we  can  only  keep  it  from 
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the  papers  everything  may  be  all  right  —  but  there  have  been  four 
reporters  here  this  afternoon.” 

“  Then  we’ll  make  a  fight  of  it,”  1  declared,  “  even  if  we  have 
to  barricade  the  doors  against  them.” 

But  I  had  little  idea  how  vigorous  a  defence  would,  in  reality, 
be  required.  All  the  next  day  the  siege  continued,  with  Isabel  and 
me  on  one  side  and  the  Great  American  Public  on  the  other.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  hours  my  employer  was  at  his  downtown  office,  1  received 
and  pacified  irate  Smiths  who,  according  to  their  own  accounts, 
had  tramped  half  across  the  continent,  and  now  refused  to  be 
turned  away  without  substantial  satisfaction.  At  intervals,  skirm¬ 
ish  lines  of  reporters  would  storm  the  brownstone  steps,  only  to  be 
met  and  repulsed  by  the  brass-buttoned  stolidity  of  Vance,  the 
butler,  Isabel  and  I  being  stationed  as  reinforcements  in  the  hall. 

But.  that  evening  after  dinner,  while  Mr.  Smith  still  lingered 
at  table  finishing  his  cigar,  the  dreaded  bomb  burst  within  our  very 
walls.  Isabel  swept  into  the  library,  an  evening  paper  in  her  hand. 
A  glance  at  her  face  warned  me  that  what  we  feared  had  happened. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  I  asked,  springing  to  my  feet.  She  held  up  the 
paper  before  me  silently,  for  she  was  on  the  verge  of  tears.  I 
scanned  the  headlines  quickly,  and  the  one  on  the  last  column 
caught  my  eye. 

THE  SMITIIS  WVRT  GO. 

BTRANGR  FREAK  OP  A  MILLIONAIRE- 
WILL  8PKND  BIB  FORTUNE  IN  CORNERING  A 

“  Then  we’re  beaten !  ”  I  said  grimly,  staring  at  the  derisive 
lines  of  type. 

But  before  she  could  reply,  there  came  the  sharp  thrill  of  the 
electric  bell,  and  a  moment  later  the  sound  of  a  low,  amused  laugh 
in  the  hall  outside.  Isabel  turned  just  as  the  door  opened  and  flung 
herself  into  the  arms  of  a  sunburnt,  keen-eyed  young  fellow  who 
appeared  suddenly  on  the  threshold. 

“  It’s  Dick !  ”  she  cried,  clinging  to  him  hysterically.  “  But  he's 
come  too  late !  ” 

There  followed  several  minutes  of  tearful  affection,  gradually 
clearing  into  somewhat  incoherent  explanation,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  young  man  stooped  down  and  rescued  the  newspaper 
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from  the  floor.  His  hawk  eyes  swept  over  it  at  a  glance,  and  then 
fastened  upon  the  headline  at  the  top  of  the  last  column. 

“  Is  it  true  ?  ”  he  asked  sharply,  glancing  up  at  Isabel. 

She  nodded  silently.  Apparently  there  was  danger  of  a  fresh 
outburst  of  tears. 

He  read  the  article  through  deliberately,  then  tossed  the  paper 
on  the  desk. 

“  Come  here,  Sis,”  he  commanded,  and  putting  his  arm  about 
her  shoulders,  led  her  into  the  hall  outside,  closing  the  door  after 
them. 

For  a  long  time  I  waited,  scarcely  making  a  pretense  of  work. 
A  profound  discouragement  was  stealing  over  me.  I  saw  myself 
once  more  adrift,  unable  to  find  work,  and  with  the  memory  of 
these  last  few  days  serving  only  as  a  background  for  my  misery. 
It  was  not  a  cheerful  future  I  was  contemplating  when  Isabel 
returned. 

“  Dick  is  in  the  dining-room  with  father  now,”  she  said.  “  He’s 
going  to  have  a  talk  with  him.” 

“  He  won’t  be  able  to  convince  him,”  I  said  doggedly. 

She  smiled. 

“  That’s  because  you  don’t  know  Dick.” 

She  was  standing  in  the  center  of  the  room,  her  arms  lifted,  re¬ 
arranging  the  disorder  of  her  hair.  I  watched  her  miserably  as 
she  freed  each  comb,  drew  it  through  its  heavy,  silken  wave  and 
tucked  it  deftly  into  place. 

When  she  Had  finished  I  rose  reluctantly  to  my  feet 

“There  is  nothing  more  that  I  can  do,”  I  said,  “Mr.  Smith 
will  probably  have  no  further  need  of  me.” 

She  looked  up  quickly. 

“  But  surely  you  are  not  going  without  seeing  my  father  and 
Dick  again  ?  ” 

“  I  will  come  in  the  morning  for  my  dismissal.  Good-bye,”  I 
said,  holding  out  my  hand.  I  realized  that  in  instant  flight  lay 
my  one  chance  of  preserving  the  secret  which  I  had  no  right  to 
tell.  But  she  had  come  forward  and  had  laid  her  hand  lightly 
on  my  arm. 

“  You  have  been  so  kind  to  me,”  she  pleaded,  “  why  must  it  be 
*  good-bye  ?  ’  ” 
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She  was  only  making  it  harder  for  me  to  leave  her,  and  a  sud¬ 
den  senseless  anger  took  possession  of  me. 

“  Because  I  am  poor,  with  neither  friends  nor  money,  and  I 
must  earn  a  living  if  I  can.” 

I  walked  blindly  toward  the  door. 

“  I  am  not  afraid  of  being  poor,”  faltered  a  voice  behind  me  — 
a  small  voice  that  would  scarcely  have  been  audible  save  in  the 
perfect  stillness  of  the  great  room. 

I  paused. 

“And  —  you  know  I’ve  been  brought  up  to  be  a  poor  man’s 
wife.” 

All  my  resolution  was  swept  suddenly  away.  I  turned  and  met 
her  eyes. 

“  You  could  hardly  find  a  poorer  man,”  I  said  truthfully,  “but 
—  Isabel,  will  you  marry  me  ?  ” 

The  hall  door  opened  gently,  and  I  faced  about,  to  find  my  em¬ 
ployer  standing  on  the  threshold.  His  face  was  grave  and  his 
manner  very  dignified. 

“  You  may  send  word  to  the  papers  to  discontinue  my  advertise¬ 
ment,”  he  said.  “  I  have  concluded  to  abandon  my  great  scheme 
of  cornering  the  Smiths.  It  would  be  quite  useless,  as  my  son 
informs  me  he  will  never  marry,  so  our  branch  of  the  family  will 
become  extinct.  When  you  have  attended  to  the  winding  up  of 
the  affair,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  retain  your  services  in  another 
capacity  at  an  increase  of  salary.” 

He  bowed  slightly  and  withdrew. 

For  a  moment  both  Isabel  and  I  were  too  amazed  to  speak. 

“  He’s  cured !  ”  she  breathed  at  last,  with  a  long  sigh  of  relief. 
“  It’s  the  shock  of  seeing  Dick  again.” 

I  crossed  over  to  the  hearth-rug  where  she  was  standing,  and 
caught  her  hand. 

“  Then  you  pan  answer  the  question  that  I  asked.” 

She  looked  up  at  me,  smiling. 

“  If  I’ll  marry  you,  you  mean  ?  I’m  afraid  it’s  quite  impos¬ 
sible.”  She  brought  her  free  hand  from  where  it  had  been  half 
hidden  in  the  folds  of  her  gown,  and  held  it  out  to  me.  It  con¬ 
tained  a  crumpled  paper.  I  took  it  from  her,  and  smoothing  it  out 
recognized  at  a  glance  my  agreement  to  remain  a  bachelor. 
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“Where  did  you  find  it?”  I  asked,  laughing  to  cover  my  dis¬ 
comfiture. 

“  On  the  desk  that  first  night  after  you  were  here.  I  took  it  be¬ 
cause  I  thought  you  might  like  to  be  reminded  of  it  —  sometime.” 

“  But  it  was  signed  before  I  ever  saw  you.  I  shall  ask  your 
father  to  release  me,  for  the  money  was  never  paid.” 

Isabel  shook  her  head  mockingly. 

“  But  I’m  afraid  he  never  will.  You  see,  it  was  always  planned 
that  I  should  marry  a  ‘  Montmorency  ’  or  some  other  equally  aristo¬ 
cratic  name.  Father  will  never  consent  to  my  staying  just  a 
‘  Smith.’  ” 

I  tore  the  paper  thoughtfully  into  bits  and  dropped  them  in  the 
fire.  Then  I  took  her  hands. 

“  I  want  to  confess  something,”  I  said  gravely.  “  You  remem¬ 
ber  the  evening  when  I  came  here  I  was  starving,  and  almost  des¬ 
perate  - ” 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  know,”  she  interrupted  quickly,  laying  her  cheek 
against  my  coat. 

“  Well  —  it  was  beastly  of  me,  dear,  I  know  —  you  see  my  name 
wasn’t  really  ‘  Smith  ’  at  all !  ” 

She  shrank  back ;  then  her  face  lit  suddenly  with  hope. 

“  Is  it  Montmoren - ?  ” 

I  drew  her  to  me  and  kissed  her  tenderly. 

“  Try  to  be  brave,  sweetheart,”  I  whispered.  “  It  —  it’s 
'Jones  ’  !” 


The  Twelfth  Taper.* 

BY  DON  MARK  LEMON. 

P  to  the  very  completion  of  the  building  there 
was  a  mystery  about  it  that  grew  as  the  build¬ 
ing  grew.  The  artisans  had  simply  followed 
the  blue  prints,  and  those  plans  did  not  state  to 
what  use  the  edifice  would  be  put.  The  con¬ 
tractor  knew  no  more  than  what  the  blue-prints 
told  him.  The  architect  was  unknown.  When  the  building  was 
completed  it  proved  to  be  one  story  in  height,  circular  in  form, 
windowless,  but  of  chaste  beauty.  It  stood  apart  just  without  the 
city  limits  on  an  acre  of  walled  ground.  Not  far  from  it  were 
other  handsome  structures,  for  several  art  and  music  clubs,  acting 
in  harmony  while  land  prices  were  not  yet  exorbitant,  had  erected 
their  halls  in  the  neighborhood,  in  anticipation  of  the  city’s  growth. 

No  lettering  appeared  on  the  edifice  and  no  date,  nor  any  visible 
sign  or  figure  that  offered  a  clue  to  what  use  the  building  would 
or  might  be  applied. 

When  it  was  completed  and  the  last  artificer  had  taken  his  leave, 
a  gentleman  carefully  inspected  the  interior  of  the  structure,  then 
locked  its  handsome  doors,  and  with  one  backward,  prophetic  look 
of  sorrow,  went  his  way,  and  the  building  stood  untenanted  and 
unentered,  in  mysterious  silence  and  beauty.  Neither  life  nor 
death  passed  through  its  doors ;  and  the  curious  wondered  in  vain. 

It  was  an  evening  in  June,  a  year  later,  when  this  gentleman 
who  had  been  the  last  to  leave  the  building  returned.  He  unlocked 
and  opened  the  heavy  bronze  doors,  and  one  by  one,  perhaps  three 
or  four  minutes  apart,  twelve  men  followed  him  into  the  precincts 
of  the  hall.  Each  bore  in  his  hand  a  case  of  different  shape  and 
dimensions,  and  moved  in  silence,  as  toward  some  solemn  rite 

These  twelve  men  were  seated  in  a  body  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
building,  distinguishable  by  no  light  save  the  glow  cast  by  one 
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roee-colored  chandelier  suspended  high  above,  and  the  faint,  far 
gleam  of  the  moon  that  came  through  the  symbolically-designed 
skylight  of  stained  glass  overgrilled  with  a  splendid  golden  lyre. 

A  carriage  now  drove  up  through  the  grounds  to  the  marble 
steps,  and  a  young  woman  was  tenderly  lifted  out  and  carried 
within,  and  the  doors  were  locked  fast. 

They  placed  the  beautiful  girl  upon  a  couch  awaiting  her  droop¬ 
ing,  pallid  form,  and  the  gentleman  who  was  the  moving  spirit  of 
the  occasion  seated  himself  close  beside. 

A  few  moments  passed,  then  a  flash  of  music,  like  the  breaking 
of  a  warm  wave  of  light  —  for  so  strange  and  beautiful  the  har¬ 
mony  was  —  arose  from  that  part  of  the  hall  where  the  twelve 
musicians  were  gathered,  and  grew  and  spread  in  indescribable 
sweetness  throughout  the  resonant  space. 

The  eyes  of  the  young  girl  now  opened,  and  through  their 
purple  depths  she  seemed  to  drink  in  the  rich  harmony,  and  her 
lips  fell  apart  as  if  her  soul  would  escape  and  take  flight  on  the 
wings  of  the  ever-ascending  spirit  of  sound. 

Awhile  this  continued,  then,  at  a  sign  from  the  gentleman 
seated  by  the  couch,  the  music  ceased,  and  silently  each  musician 
bent,  forward  and  lighted  a  little  waxen  taper  affixed  to  his  music 
rack,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  rose-colored  light  above  faded 
and  went  out. 

In  the  faint  crimson  moonlight  that  came  through  the  stained 
glass  and  golden  lyre  the  twelve  tapers  shone  like  twelve  tiny,  fit¬ 
ful  spirits,  and  now  began  to  stir  with  the  pulsing  of  such  music 
as  the  ears  of  the  dying  had  never  before  heard.  Under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  gifted  leader  the  notes  rose  and  fell  as  to  the  beat  of 
a  seraphic  wand ;  they  seemed  to  open  like  flowers,  expanding  and 
giving  fragrance,  and  died  away  as  softly  and  exquisitely  as  a  rose 
closing  back  to  a  bud  again. 

Awhile  this  continued,  the  girl  smiling  faintly  under  the  spell 
of  the  perfect  harmony,  as  if  she  felt  on  her  forehead  the  palpable 
touch  of  a  seraphic  hand.  Then  one  of  the  twelve  musicians 
extinguished  his  taper,  arose,  and  stole  away  from  his  companions, 
treading  softly,  as  if  he  feared  to  wake  some  sleeper. 

A  moment  later  another  taper  was  blown  out,  and  another  musi¬ 
cian  silently  stole  away  to  the  rear,  of  the  orchestra. 
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Then,  one  by  one,  nine  of  the  remaining  tapers  were  extin¬ 
guished  by  a  breath,  and  one  by  one  nine  of  the  remaining  musi¬ 
cians  arose  and  softly  stole  away,  and  there  remained  but  one 
lighted  taper  and  one  musician,  playing  on  a  violin  that  seemed 
strung  with  the  living  heart-strings  of  a  lover. 

Now  the  eyes  of  the  recumbent  young  girl  opened  wide  and 
looked  up  as  at  a  face  bending  over  her,  and  the  sweet,  pallid  lips 
parted  with  an  unspoken  word ;  then  the  soft-fringed  eyelids 
closed,  the  golden  head  sank  back  deeper  on  the  pillow  and  moved 
no  more,  and  as  a  sigh  of  poignant  anguish  broke  from  the  heart 
of  the  man  bending  over  the  couch,  the  last  musician  leaned  for¬ 
ward  and  blew  out  the  twelfth  taper  and  stole  away,  and  the  music 
ceased,  a  drifting  cloud  obscured  the  moon,  and  the  wide  hall 
was  left  to  darkness  and  death  and  grief  unutterable. 


She  seemed  another  Saint  Cecilia,  so  lovely  in  person  and  so 
musical  in  spirit,  and  while  still  a  child  the  foremost  masters  of 
Europe  prophesied  for  her  a  career  as  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
musicians.  Her  powers  matured  with  her  mind,  and  at  seventeen 
her  genius  was,  perhaps,  without  a  parallel ;  then  her  health  sud¬ 
denly  failed,  and  it  was  found  too  late  that  her  great  gifts  were 
in  vain. 

Her  ailment  left  no  chance  of  recovery,  and  her  physicians  gave 
her  at  the  most  but  two  years  to  live. 

When  at  last  they  told  her  the  truth,  she  expressed  the  wish 
that  she  might  die  while  listening  to  the  sweet  sounds  of  orchestral 
music.  Her  life  had  been  devoted  to  music;  it  was  fitting  that 
her  death  should  be.  And  she  would  feel  happier  so  to  die. 

The  man  who  loved  her,  and  whom  she  was  to  have  wed, 
promised  that  her  wish  should  be  fulfilled,  and  it  was  he  who  had 
bent  over  her  as  her  life  went  out  with  the  twelfth  taper. 

In  the  center  of  the  beautiful  marble  mausoleum  —  for  such 
the  mysterious  building  was  —  the  body  of  this  gifted  and  lovely 
girl  was  laid  to  eternal  rest. 
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SUCCESS. 

If  your  mental  and  physical  machinery 
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A  Pure,  Ready-to-eat  Rice,  Malted 

RICEcontains  more 
==^=  nutriment  and  sup¬ 
plies  more  energy  to  the  hu¬ 
man  body  than  anything  that 
grows  out  of  the  ground,  and 
is  the  easiest  food  to  digest. 

as  a  marvelously 
=====  beneficial  stimu¬ 
lant  and  tonic,  man  had 
known  for  centuries,  but  only 
yesterday  did  he  learn  to 
combine  it  to  the  greatest 
advantage  with  his  food. 

COOK’S  MALTO-RICE  IS  A  PERFECT  BLENDING 
OF  MALT  AND  RICE. 

Thoroughly  cooked,  ready  to  serve  from  package  to  dish. 
EVERY  PACKAGE  OF  MALTO-RICE  IS  STERILIZED. 
It’s  pure,  free  from  “lumps,”  germs,  and  will  keep. 

AsK  your  grocer  to-day  for  a  package  of 
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The  Great  CENTRAL 
RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

of  AMERICA 


Operates  more  than  12,000  miles  of 
railway  east  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
and  Cincinnati. 

COMPRISING  THE 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
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Big  Four  Route 

Michigan  Central 

Boston  &  Albany 

Pittsburg  &  Lake  Erie 

Lake  Erie  &  Western 
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Rutland  Railroads 
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'A  Kalamazoon 

1  Direct  to  You*' 


You  save  from  20% 
to  40%  by  buying  a 
Kalamazoo  Stove  or 
~  jo  direct  from  the 
factory  at  lowest 
factory  prices. 


world.  Weeuar- 
an  tee  quality  under  a 
$20,000  bank  bond. 


We  Ship  On 


360  DAYS  APPROVAL 

and  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

If  you  do  not  find  the  Kalamazoo  exaa 
ly  as  represented,  the  trial  does  n< 
cost  you  a  cent.  It  will  pay  you  to  ii 
vestigate. 

Send  Postal  for  Catalog  Wo.  387. 
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ty,  Hatted,  fotisned  and 
ready /or  use. 


DO  YOU  WANT  YOUR  MONEY 

TO  SAFELY  EARN 

100  PER  CENT.  INTEREST? 

If  you  want  to  plac®  your  money  where  it  will 
earn  from  80  to  100  per  cent.  Interest  and  where 
every  dollar  will  be  secured  by  equal  value  In  a 
new  steel  building  that  will  command  the  greatest 

EMPIRE  BOND  &  SKCITtlTIES  CO., 
40  Exchamge  Plmee,  Mew  York. 


THE  SIXTEEN  GREATEST 

COPPER  MINES 

Now  Copper  Book  Just  Published 

Giving  important  details  of  richefl  copper  mines 
in  the  world  —  dividends  paid,  properties,  capital¬ 
ization,  etc. ;  also  Copper  Statistics  of  great  value 
to  every  investor  —  radts  about  the  well  known 

r  f\  A-i  Hi  conda.  Calumet  & 
Hecla,  United  Copper,  Greene  Consolidated. 
United  Verde,  etc.  Carefully  prepared  in  readable 
style.  Lays  before  the  investor  the  mofl  remark¬ 
able  opportunity  in  the  history  of  copper  mining. 
Gives  details  of  a  recent  copper  consolidation, 
the  Stock  of  which  will  advance  many  hundred 
per  cent,  within  a  few  months.  This  copj 

book  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQ 
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I  wIJMf'i  '  •  Factory  Clearing  Sale. 

1  ^UKSEulf  We  Ship  on  Approval  without  a  cent 
KM  MFmall  deposit,  pay  the  freight  and  allow 
^Ti  ( i^^ter^Sak  ^KIdri  ‘  et 

SeIjO CYCIJStfo. , Tri  utfhlcaeo 

WANTED  I 

^liB 

SE  ND F OfM-JRE  fH  1  JJL  O  ST  RAT t  compAT A L ° °  1 

WANTED-Menio 

Print  Your  Own  Cards 

ii^sssra.** .sriJMKLTra 

-W,r"'-,W  THE  PRESS  CO.  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Fill  Good  Positions 

MAKE  MONEY  EASY 

SSSS @£« 

Special  Self-Help  Offer  -Start  Now 

' 

Ma^c  H  Tricks 

jfM§3m*k  6  good  Tricks  complete 

IsSis 

Here  is  a  List  of 
Good  Positions 

HiM 

CUMMER  HOMES 

f't 
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I  WANT  TO  SEND  YOU  MY  MAGAZINE 

SIX  MONTHS  FREE 


My  magazine  is  called  “THE  MONEY  MAKER,’’ 
and  every  month  it  gives  the  most  interesting 
facts  concerning  stocks,  bonds  and  real  estate. 
It  exposes  financial  fakirs  and  gives  market 
quotations  on  all  listed  and  unlisted  stocks. 
It  will  advise  you  regarding  the  value  of  any 
stock  you  now  hold  or  have  been  asked  to  buy. 

If  you  want  your  money  to  grow,  if  you 
want  to  get  ahead  in  the  world,  if  you  want 
to  save  and  invest  so  that  you  can  eventually 
gain  independence,  write  to  me  for  this  mag¬ 
azine  to-day.  I’ll  send  it  free  for  six  months 
and  you  will  be  under  no  obligation  whatever. 

W.  M.  OSTRANDER,  Inc. 

132  North  American  Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 


QUILTED 

MATTRESS 

PADS 


MONEY  spent  wisely  means 
comfort  and  pleasure  to 
the  spender.  You  go  to  bed  to 
rest.  Quilted  Mattress  Pads  will 
make  your  bed  comfortable  as 
well  as  keep  yours  and  baby’s  bed 
in  a  perfect  sanitary  condition. 

The  cost  is  small  —  and  when 
washed  they  are  as  good  as  new. 

Ask  your  Dry  Goods 
Dealer 


Excelsior  Quilting  Co. 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


*  ‘  These  two  1  use  daily. 

ARNICA 

Tooth 
Soap 


Is  antiseptic; 
preserves  while  it 
beautifies, 
spilling  or 
ing;  convenient 
and  economical. 

25  Cents 

At  all  Druggists 

STRONG’S 

Arnica  Jelly  (Carbolated) 

Keeps  the  skin  free  from  rough _ 

and  pimples.  Nothing:  better  for 
sunbnra  or  chapping;  also  for  rats, 
bruises,  burns  and  all  eruptions. 
Keeps  the  skin  soft,  smooth  and  del¬ 
icate.  The  collapsable  metal  tube  is 
convenient  and  unbreakable. 

Take  it  with  you  wherever  you  go. 
It  your  drueeiit  hasn't  it— Send  to  us. 
Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

C.  H.  STRONG  &  CO. 
CHICAGO 
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The  Virtue 

Of  Liquozone  is  Best  Told  by  a  Test  — 
and  It’s  Free. 


The  actual  results  of  Liquozone  — 
there  is  nothing  else  so  convincing. 
This  product  is  so  new,  and  its  effects 
so  unusual,  that  one  can  scarcely  be¬ 
lieve  what  it  does  till  he  tries  it. 

That  is  why  we  ask  you  to  try 
Liquozone  —  try  it  at  our  expense. 
You  have  tried  to  cure  germ  troubles— 
all  people  have— with  remedies  which 
don’t  kdl  germs.  We  ask  you  to  try  one 
that  does.  See  how  quick  the  results 
are.  Note  how  different  they  are  from 
the  results  of  common  drugs. 

What  Liquozone  Is. 

The  virtues  of  Liquozone  are  derived 
solely  from  gases,  by  a  process  requiring 
large  apparatus,  and  from  8  to  14  days’ 
time.  No  alcohol,  no  narcotics  are  in  it. 
Chemists  of  the  highest  class  direct  the 
making.  The  result  is  to  obtain  from 
these  harmless  gases  a  powerful  tonic- 
germicide. 

The  great  value  of  Liquozone  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  deadly  to  germs,  yet 
harmless  to  you.  Germs  are  of  vege¬ 
table  origin;  and  this  gas-made  prod¬ 
uct,  when  absorbed  by  them,  stops  their 
activities.  We  publish  an  offer  of  #1,000 
for  a  disease  germ  that  it  cannot  kill. 
But  to  the  body  Liquozone  is  exhilarat¬ 
ing,  vitalizing,  purifying.  It  is  helpful  in 
the  extreme. 

That  is  its  main  distinction.  Common 
germicides  are  poisons  when  taken  inter¬ 
nally.  That  is  why  medicine  proves  so 
nearly  helpless  in  a  germ  disease.  Liquo¬ 
zone  is  a  tonic. 

We  Paid  $100,000 

For  the  American  rights  to  Liquo¬ 
zone,  after  hundreds  of  tests  had  been 
made  with  it.  After  its  power  had  been 
demonstrated,  again  and  again,  in  the 
most  difficult  germ  diseases.  Then  we 
spent,  in  two  years,  more  than  ten 
times  that  sum  to  let  others  test  it 
at  our  expense.  The  result  is  that  mil¬ 
lions  of  people,  scattered  everywhere, 
have  shared  in  the  benefits  of  this 
invention. 

We  make  the  same  offer  to  you.  We 
ask  you  to  prove,  at  our  cost,  how  much 
this  product  means  to  you.  Let  Liquo¬ 
zone  itself  show  how  wrong  it  is  to  suffer 
from  a  trouble  that  it  cures. 


Germ  Diseases. 

Most  of  our  sickness  has,  in  late  years, 
been  traced  to  germ  attacks.  The  list 
of  known  germ  diseases  now  numbers 
about  one  hundred. 

Some  germs  —  as  in  skin  troubles  — 
directly  attack  the  tissues.  Some  create 
toxins,  causing  such  troubles  as  Rheu¬ 
matism,  Blood  Poison,  Kidney  Disease 
and  nerve  weakness.  Some  destroy  vital 
organs,  as  in  Consumption.  Some  —  like 
the  germs  of  Catarrh  —  create  inflamma¬ 
tion  ;  some  cause  indigestion.  Directly  or 
indirectly,  nearly  every  serious  ailment  is  a 
germ  result.  Such  diseases  call  for  Liquo¬ 
zone —  not  drugs,  which  can’t  kill  germs. 

Every  germ  attack,  no  matter  what  its 
symptoms,  calls  for  a  germicide.  The 
mildness  of  Liquozone  makes  some  of 
its  results  seem  almost  incredible.  But 
in  that  mildness  lies  the  power  that  germ 
diseases  need.  And  diseases  which  have 
resisted  medicine  for  years  often  yield 
at  once  to  it. 

50c.  Bottle  Free. 

If  you  need  Liquozone,  and  have  never 
tried  it,  please  send  us  this  coupon.  We 
will  then  mail  you  an  order  on  a  local 
druggist  for  a  full-size  bottle,  and  will 
pay  the  druggist  ourselves  for  it.  This 
is  our  free  gift,  made  to  convince  you; 
to  let  the  product  itself  show  you  what 
it  can  do.  In  justice  to  yourself,  please 
accept  it  to-day,  for  it  places  you  under 
no  obligations  whatever. 

Liquozone  costs  50c.  and  $1. 


CUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON 

F1U  It  out  and  mall  It  to  The  Uquoione  Com- 
pany,  468-464  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


M  3-4.  Give  full  address- write  plainly. 
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The  feature  of  the  June 
number  of  AINSLEE'S  is 
the  concluding  instalment  of 
•‘Mr.  and  Mrs.  NEVILL 
TYSON,”  the  remarkable  story 
by 

May  Sinclair^ 


The  novelette  is  a  fascin¬ 
ating  story  with  the  rich  color¬ 
ing  of  Creole  life  in  New 
Orleans.  It  is  entitled 

•Made  in  Heaven,” 

and  itB  author  is  Vincent  Harper. 

The  June  number  will  also 
contain  the  second  in  the  series 
of  racing  stories  by 

W.  A.  FRASER 


“  The  Divine  Fire.” 

The  list  of  short  stories,  more  absorbingly  interesting  than  ever, 
includes  tales  by  CAROLINE  DUER,  RICHARD  W.  CHILD,  FRANCES 
WILSON,  FREDERICK  G.  FASSETT,  and  PARKER  L.  WALTER. 
Two  brilliant  essays  by  MARY  MANNERS  and  ROBERT  STEWART 
effectively  supplement  the  fiction. 

NOW  Qjy  SALE _ 

FREE— Art  Portfolio  —  FREE 

great  expense  pn 
^photographs  colored  by  hi 

The  pictures  are  mourteu  vu  •  Iicm;  uiai  papci  auu  nmieu 
—siting  an  artistic  portfolio — or  they  may  be  easily  removed 
«  Portfolio.  A  miniatured reproduction,  giving  an  Idea  of 
prepared  and  will  be  sent  on  request.  A  postal  will  do.  In 
ed  photographs  freeo/ charge,  ^lere  is  no  canvassing 

nslee’s  Magazine,  90  7th  Ave..  N.Y.Clty 
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MENNENrS 

BORATED  TALCUM 


LADIES  i 


REPRESENTATIVES 

WANTED 

One  representative  recently  made  $1,947  in  one  week. 
Active  people  can  inake  ***600  to  JlO^uo  a  year.  We 

,  -  :  ;  1 1  i'J  1 !  -  u  raV) '  •  s.-.-uriU  that  \\  il\  pay 

from  80  to^OO^er  cent,  di viden d s^ith^f  uture  profit* 


AGENTS  WANTED  TO  DISTRIBUTE 

Official  San  Francisco 
Earthquake  Book 

I  Large  pages.  Startling  Pictures.  Elegant 

binding.  Books  Free.  Freight  paid.  Big  pay. 
The  Bible  House, 938  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


SIX  MONTHS  FREE 


Premoette 


FIREWORKS 

$5.00  SPECIAL  Great  variety-45  highly 

colored  pieces  for  evening  display.  Selections 
of  all  kinds  at  lowest  prices  in  our  ("■*“ 
must  rated  Catalog.  Sent  on  request.  ;.t|  JJ 
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I RESORTS  ofEASIERNi>NORTHERN 
NEWENGLAMV  'fl*  MARITIME  PROVOKES 
j  reached  by  the 


Portfolios  t-®** 
Mountains  of  NewEngund 
Seashore  oeNewEngland 
Rivers  ofNewEngland 
Lakes  or  New  England 
Picturesque  NewEngland 

The  ChariesRiver  to  the 
Hudson. 

Whim  slat  UPON  RECEIPT  OF 
6  CENTS  TOR  EACH  BOOK 

Resorts  EorTh  e  .rnrr 
Vacationist  Ilh^lKLL 
Vacation  Excursion  rnrr 
RahsmTours  ri\LL 


afM9&TA/v5/wm/riwi 

Au  Along  Shore-Among 
theMouniains-Lakesand 
Streams-To  the  Fish  and 
Game  CountryoiNewENg- 
land  Canada  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces- 
Merrimack  Valley-Lake 
Sunapee-Vacation  Days 
In  Socthern  NewIUMpshire 
Lake  Mempmremagog 
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Pabst  Extract  f 

is  the  “Best”  Tonic  for  the  mam  or  woman  who  feels  v  ;v 
listless  and  languid,  nervous  and  irritable.  It  soothes  the  < 
nerves  by  aiding  the  digestion  and  inducing  sweet,  re-  ^  -<j| 
freshing  slumber  to  the  tired  body  or  wearied  brain. 

Just  pure  malt,  a  scientifically  perfect  food,  Pabst  v;. 
extract  will  bring  to  you  the  health  and  strength  you  } 
envy  in  the  Pabst  girl. 


Thousands  of  Readers  of  This  Magazine 

333 


AS  LONG  AS 
YOU  LIVE. 


$1,000.00  A  YEAR 

mmsmasesmm 


MDfJON  ROUT 


100  PIECES 


DIVIDEND 


Hotel 

Touraine 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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■  —  -  —  .  i  —  -  —  ■  -«o 

For  over  40  years 
we  have  been  distilling 
HAYNER  WHISKEY 

and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  critical  buyers  have  been  using  it  for  medicinal 
and  family  purposes.  During  all  these  years  it  has  not  only  stood  every  test, 
but  its  sales  have  largely  increased  each  year,  conclusive  proof  of  highest 
quality  and  perfect  purity. 

Won’t  you  try  this  good  old  reliable  HAYNER,  the  favorite  of  discrim¬ 
inating  buyers  for  a  generation  ?  Don’t  hesitate  because  of  its  low  price,  for 
you  cannot  buy  purer,  better,  or  more  satisfactory  whiskey,  no  matter  how 
much  you  pay. 

It  goes  direct  to  you  from  our  own  distillery.  You’re  sure  it’s  pure,  for 
there  is  nobody  between  you  and  us  to  adulterate  it.  We  cut  out  all  the 
middlemen  and  dealers,  so  you  save  their  enormous  profits.  That’s  why  our 
price  is  only  80  cents  a  full  or  honest  quart,  while  you  pay  dealers  $1.25  to 
$1.50  for  whiskey  not  as  good,  and  get  a  “short”  quart  at  that. 


4 


FULL  SQ.20  EXPRESS 
QUARTS  U“  PREPAID 


Olll?  HPPPP  Send  us  $3.20,  and  we  will  ship  you, 
vwrv  wrrtfx  ina  plain  sealed  case  with  no  marks 

to  show  contents,  FOUR  FULL  QUART  BOTTLES  of 
HAYNER  PRIVATE  STOCK  RYE  or  BOURBON.  We  will 
pay  the  express  charges.  Give  the  whiskey  a  fair  trial.  Put  it  to 
any  test  you  like.  Then,  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied,  ship  it 
back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  your  $3.20  will  be  promptly 
refunded.  Doesn’t  such  a  guarantee,  backed  by  a  company 
that  has  been  in  business  for  40  years  and  has  a  capital  of 
$500,000.00  paid  in  full,  protect  you  fully  ?  How  could  any  offer 
be  fairer  ?  The  expense  is  all  ours  if  you’re  not  satisfied. 
Write  our  nearest  office  TO-DAY. 


ID,"  or  lo’oUARl 


QUARTS  for  *16.20  by 


is  of  4  QUART 
by  FREIGHT  P 


THE  HAYNER  DISTILLING  COMPANY, 


Dayton,  Ohio. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Distillery  at  Troy,  Ohio. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Established  1866. 
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IfYouKnew 


tjw*  What  we  know  you  would 
jSf  always  say  “Schlitz  beer”  when 
1  you  order.  If  you  could  visit 
I  our  brewery — as  thousands  have 
f  done — you  would  insist  on  the 
beer  that  is  brewed  here. 


You  would  want  a  beer  clean 
—  as  ours  is.  You  would  want  it 
filtered  and  aged  as  we  do  it. 
You  would  want  to  know  that 
every  bottle  is  sterilized  —  that  it 
is  pure — as  is  every  bottle  of 
Schlitz. 


Ask  for  the  Brewery  Bottling. 
See  that  the  cork  or  crown 


is  branded  Schlits. 


The  Beer 
That  Made  Milwaukee  famous. 


you  ASK  for] 

THE  IMPROVED  / 

BOSTON 

GARTER 

REFUSE  ALL 
SUBSTITUTES  AND 
INSIST  ON  HAVING 
THE  GENUINE 


IRe&HKKSS 


mfr  Shakespeare’s 
Seven  Ages 


HY-JEN 
TOOTH 
PASTE 

cleanses  and  polishes 
the  teeth  gently  and 
naturally,  leaving  a 
cool,  refreshing  taste 
in  the  mouth. 

Your  money  back 
if  you  want  it 

Ask  your  druggist  for 
a  tube  of  Hy-Jen,  25c, 
use  it,  and  if  it  is  not 
the  most  satisfactory 
tooth  preparation 
you  have  ever  used 
send  us  the  empty 
tube  and  we  will 
cheerfully  refund  your  money  in  full. 

Ask  Your  Druggist  for  Hy-Jen 

If  your  druggist  does  not  have  Hy-Jen  in 
stock,  send  us  25c  for  a  full  sized  tube, 
under  our  absolute  guarantee  to  refund 
your  money  in  full  if  Hy-Jen  is  not  in 
every  way  satisfactory  to  you. 

Hy-Jen  Chemical  Co.,  206  Kinzle  St.,  Chicago. 


Horlick’s  Malted  Milk  is  used  in  thousands 
of  homes  as  an  invigorating  and  healthful  table 
drink.  More  wholesome  than  tea,  coffee  or 
cocoa.  An  ideal  nutrient  for  the  infant,  the 
growing  child  and  the  aged.  A  refreshing  and 
nutritious  luncheon  for  every  member  of  the 
family.  Prepared  by  simply  stirring  in  water. 

Pure,  rich  milk,  from  our  sanitary  dairies, 
with  the  extract  of  choice  malted  cereals,  elabo¬ 
rated  to  powder  form. 

Also  in  Lunch  Tablet  form,  chocolate  flavor. 
A  healthful  confection  for  children,  and  a  pala¬ 
table  quick  lunch  for  professional  and  business 
men.  At  all  druggists. 

Sample,  vest  pocket  lunch  case,  also  booklet,  giving 
valuable  recipes,  sent  free  if  mentioned. 

ASK  FOR  HORLICK’S;  others 


Horlick’s  Malted  Milk  Co. 

Racine,  Wis.,  U,  S.  A. 

Montreal.  Canada. 


To  be  “IT” 

Make  Yourself  FIT! 

Right  food  makes  dear  brain  and  strong 
frame. 

One  gains  quickly  in  physical  and  mental 
strength  on  Grape-Nuts  which  supply  the 
natural  elements  from  grains,  such  as 
Albumen,  Phosphate  of  Potash,  etc.,  which 
nature  uses  to  rebuild  worn-out  cells  in 
brain  and  nerves. 

A  scientific  fact,  easily  proved  by  a 
days’  use  of 

Grape-Nuts 

“There’s  a  Reason.” 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Cost  of  a  Piano 

should  not  be  reckoned  entirely  upon  what 
you  pay  to  get  it.  A  very  important  factor, 
—  the  years  pass,  is  what  you  pay  to  keep  it 
...  order,  and  more  important  still  is  the 
length  of  service  and  the  degree  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  it  gives  you. 

GABLER 

PIANOS 

while  neither  the  highest  nor  the  lowest 
priced,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  instrument 
made  in  America  or  Europe  in  the  service 
and  satisfaction  they  give  for  each  dollar 
expended.  The  “  Gabler  Tone  ”  is  famous, 
and  the  no-less-famous  “  Gabler  workman¬ 
ship  ”  makes  that  tone  permanent  through 
generation  after  generation  of  use.  A  Gab- 
ler  is  cheapest  because  best.  Investigate 
THE  GABLER 
PLAN  OF  PURCHASE 

An  easy  way  to  vet  the  best  piano  built. 

ERNEST  GABLER  &  BRO. 

Established  1854 

45 2  Whitlock  Ato.(  Borough  Bronx,  N.  Y.  City. 


